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TRANSIT MEASURE FAILS 


Pool, dental clinic, media lead referendum 


by David Arenson 

The proposed west campus swimming pool, 
a dental clinic for the health center, and’ 
equipment designed to improve the effective- 
ness of campus media received the most votes 
in last week’s registration fee advisory refer- 
endum. 

The two-day referendum in which 2,297 
Students voted, was designed to solicit stu- 
dent input on how the Registration Fee 
Advisory Committee should spend $410,000 
available for capital improvements in student 
service related programs. 

Transit Fee 

Also at stake was a proposed increase in 
quarterly transit fees to cover increased costs 
in maintaining the present level of bus service. 
For passsage of the fee increase, 50 percent 
plus one of all registered students needed to 
vote on the transit portion of the referendum 
and two-thirds of those needed to vote in 
favor of the increase. 

Despite those requirements, only 40.9 per- 
cent voted in that portion of the referendum. 
Of those voting, nearly 94 percent favored the 
fee increase. Although this seems to mean 


defeat for the transit initiative. Assistant to 
Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs Peter 
Wilson pointed out that there may be a way to 
approve the increase. 

“Fifty percent plus one equals 2,806 stu- 
dents voting,’ he said, “‘and therefore we 
needed 509 more students to vote. But if that 
many had voted, even if they all voted against 
the fee increase, then 76.7 percent would still 
have voted in favor and the fee increase still 
would have passed.” 

Despite Wilson’s suggestion, there is no 
official word on whether a justification can be 
made for increasing the fee and thus main- 
taining the present level of bus service. 


Capital Proposals 


The west campus swimming pool proposal 
received the most points assigned by student 
voters (5,329), although the student-dominated 
registration fee committee remains divided on 
whether to fund it. The $350,000 cost of the 
pool would take up most of the committee’s 
capital reserves. 

Some pool advocates have suggested a 
compromise in which the committee would 


spend $200,000 on its construction and bor- 
row the remaining $150,000 needed from the 
Regents. But pool opponents point out that in 
order to pay back the loan, a sizable part of 
registration fee budgets in the near future 
would have to be diverted from other pro- 
grams to repay the Regents. 

Also complicating the issue was a typo- 
graphical error on the ballot. While the wording 
on the ballot described the proposed pool as 
“45 by 25 meters rectangular,” the pool 
would actually be 45 feet by 25 meters 
rectangular. Whether students would have 
voted for the pool knowing that it would be 
smaller than described on the ballot is the 
subject of much debate. 


Placing second in the referendum, with 
4,123 points, was the proposed dental clinic. 
The clinic will almost surely be approved by 
the committee, since the fees charged stu- 
dents for using it would probably pay for its 
construction. 


Campus media placed third and fourth, 
with KZSC’s proposal for a new transmitter 
gaining 2,863 points. City on a Hill’s pro- 


Housing fee increase likely next 


by Katie Goldman 

The cost of operating campus housing may 
be nearly doubled next year according to 
Robert Chrisler of the student housing office. 

Because of inflation and decreasing student 
interest in living on campus, rates may be 
increased from ten to 17.2 percent according 
to Chrisler, assistant housing officer for UCSC. 

The original five UCSC colleges may expect 
a ten percent increase. Kresge and Oakes 
have a 17.2 percent increase to look forward 
to. 

A final decision has not yet been reached. 

Enrollment is the biggest problem. The 
number of new students has dropped, and the 
number of transfer students has increased. 
Chrisler has found that transfer students 
generally prefer to live off campus. If the 
number of on-campus residents goes down, 
there are still overhead costs to maintain such 
as dorms, dining rooms, and kitchens. To 
keep these facilities open, the fewer people 
living in them have to pay more. 

Inflation is also a problem. Utilities have 
risen 80 percent in the last year, and the labor 
costs have increased. To meet these costs, 
rates would have to be raised 30 percent. A 


hike would discourage anyone from living on 
campus. The answer to that is to run deficit 
housing, said Chrisler. 

For the last two years UCSC has been 
running its housing with a planned deficit, and 
using reserve funds to balance out the housing 
rates charged students. But that can’t go on 
indefinitely, and new answers must be found. 

Another problem which enters into the 
housing cost hike are the higher rental charges 
at Kresge and Oakes. Kresge and Oakes 
don’t have to pay for maid service, but they 
were built more recently and cost more to 
build. The usual procedure is to put the 
mortgages of all the colleges together and 
average them out so that each college pays the 
same amount. But room rentals at Kresge and 
Oakes cost more than the other colleges, and 
it doesn’t seem fair to make other students 
pay the extra cost. On the other hand, if 
Kresge and Oakes charged rates according to 
these higher costs, rates would be too exhor- 
bitant. 

Alternatives to the campus housing problem 
are many. One is to close off sections of 
dorms. If this happened, the midsection of A- 
dorm at College 5 would be closed off, a block 


at Merrill, a house at Cowell, and a house at 
Crown. 

Another possibility would be to close down 
some of the dining areas. It is possible to feed 
all the on campus students at only one of the 
five dining halls. This might be unfeasible, for 
example, if College 5 students had to walk to 
Stevenson for every meal, said Chrisler. 

Another alternative to increased housing 
rates would be to reduce the number of RA’s 
and preceptors. The housing office is also 
considering requiring students to live a year 
on campus. Still another possibility would be 

‘to close down an entire college and use it for 
other things. A problem for UCSC is that it 
built housing for 50 percent of its students in a 
commitment to the city of Santa Cruz, but no 
‘more than 40 percent of the students have 
recently lived on campus. Profits made in 
summer programs are also used to offset 


The annual rates for double rooms at 


7677 
Colleges 1-5 (Yearly Cost) 1090 
Kresge (Yearly Cost) 896 
Oakes (Yearly Cost) 965 
Town (Monthly Cost) 100 


posal for improvements in production facili- 
ties received 1,865 points. Some committee 
members were surprised by the strong sup- 
port student voters gave to campus media, 
and approval of media proposals is likely. 

The proposed multi-purpose building, which 
would be able to accommodate large crowds, ° 
placed fifth with 1,734 points. The estimated 
cost of the building, $1,855,000, makes it 
unlikely that the committee will approve the 
project. 

The other proposals placed as follows: 
tennis courts, 1,051 points; light towers for 
quarry, 996 points, student organization of- 
fices, 919 points; parcours, 736 points; Oakes 
darkroom, 608 points; marina facility, 604 
points; sports fields, 480 points; conference 
and lounge space, 450 points; volleyball and 
basketball courts, 408 points; lockers for 
East Field House, 364 points; and in last 
place—bleachers for West Field House, 194 
points. : 

The committee is expected to reach its 
decision within the next two weeks. Com- 
posed of students, faculty, and Staff, it advises 
the chancellor, who may reject its proposals. 


year 


housing costs for the academic year. 

The trend of low enrollment is a national 
one. More people are going to junior colleges, 
and there is an increasing attitude that a BA 
isn’t worth much anymore. Also, there are 
fewer college-age people according to statis- 
tics. State schools are protected from this 
more, since they receive state funds, but 
private schools depend solely on their students 
for money. As a result, private schools are 
closing down faster, and as enrollment declines 
Costs to students go up. 

Of the UC’s, housing costs at the more 
popular Berkeley and Davis campuses are 
lower because they haven’t built dorms re- 

cently. These schools don’t have mortgages 
to worry about, only inflation. UC San Diego 
and UC Irvine have higher housing costs than 
UCSC. UCSC is about in the middle of the 
UC’s in terms of housing costs. 
UCSC have increased as follows: 


717—78 78—79 (Projected) 
1156 1271 
930 1090 
999 1171 
120 130 


Hostel opponents fear invasion of “transients” 


by Paul Glickman 

A representative of the state Parks and 
Recreation Department was told last week 
that a hostel at Natural Bridges would bring 
“indigent transients” into the area, “flocking 
like a swarm of horseflies around the dead 
carcass of an animal.” 

These and similar remarks were voiced at a 
public hearing held in Santa Cruz to discuss 
the pros and cons of siting a hostel at Natural 
Bridges State Park. 

Wherever it is built in Santa Cruz, the 
facility will be part of a chain of hostels that 
eventually will extend along the entire length 
of the California coastline, as part of a state 
project. 

Working with the Santa Cruz Hostel 
Society, the state studied several possible 
sites in the area before choosing Natural 
Bridges as the most favorable. The advan- 
tages of the area are its proximity to the city 
by way of either bike path or bus lines, plus a 
relatively secluded atmosphere. 


However, a group of citizens living in the 
area became alarmed when they discovered 
the hostel was to be built in their neighbor- 
hood. A petition with 400 signatures pro- 
testing the selection of Natural Bridges as the 
hostel site was presented to the Santa Cruz 
City Council. 


On the basis of this petition, before holding 
a public hearing, the council went on record 
opposed to Natura! Bridges as a site. The 
state finally stepped in, sending two repre- 
sentatives to Santa Cruz last week to hear the 
concerns of the residents. 


Approximately 50 people attended the 
meeting, including a majority of seniors from 
a mobile home park near Natural Bridges: 
Some of the concerns opponents expressed 
were that the hostel would cause an overflow 
in the area’s parking capacity, it would change 
the “makeup” of the park, and that it would 
increase criminal activity in the neighbor- 
hood. 


One man worried that vans and motor- 
cycles would run through the park gates at 
night. “If the hostel goes in, the rest of the 
idiots go in,” he said. 

Some people did speak in favor of putting 
the hostel at Natural Bridges. Herb Schmidt, 
the UCSC minister and one of those involved 
in the group that got the local hostel program 
started a few years ago, said similar fears 
were expressed by people then. However, he 
said, experience has proven that the hostel 
doesn’t attract ‘‘that type of person.”’ 

Someone who had lived near the Santa 
Cruz summer hostel which operates out of 
Mission Hill Junior High School, said that 
many people who used the hostel were 
European travelers, and not “unsavory types.” 

An official of the Girl Scouts pointed out 
the hostel’s usefulness as a facility for youth 
groups on overnight trips. Someone who had 
been a touring bicyclist noted that Natural 
Bridges is closer to town than Wilder Ranch, 
which is the alternative site picked by the 


State. 

Most of the people opposed to the Natural 
Bridges site were in favor of the Wilder Ranch 
site. However, it was pointed out that Wilder 
Ranch is not close to bus lines, and people 
would have to walk up Highway 1 in the dark 
to reach the hostel. 

Other possible alternative locations men- 
tioned were Lighthouse Point and UCSC, the 
latter because many dorms are vacant all year 
long. cont. on p. 22 


MEETING 


The green hills and meadows on the east 
side of campus, known as the Pogonip, may 


be the future site of housing and industrial 
development. The Santa Cruz City Council 
will hold a public hearing on Pogonip’s future 
on Tuesday, May 30, at 4 pm, in rooms A, B, 
and C of the Civic Auditorium. 
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- Merrill College ten years later 


by Peter M. Crowley 

In the fall of 1968, UCSC’s fourth college, Merrill, was 
established as the county’s first college to have as its theme the 
study of the “‘ Third World.” In the ten years which have passed 
since its founding, Merrill has undergone several changes which 
have prevented it from living up to its original expectations. 

This year both UCSC and Merrill find themselves at a 
crossroads in their existence. In what situation does Merrill find 
itself, and how does it reflect the present situation of UCSC? In 
order to answer these questions one must look at what has 
occurred at Merrill and how much the college has strayed from 
what it was originally conteived to be. 


Early History 

When UCSC was founded in 1965, twenty colleges had been 
planned, each with its own distinct theme and special interest. 
At the time of Merrill's establishment, three other colleges 
existed at UCSC: Cowell, founded in 1965, Stevenson also 
founded in 1965, and Crown College which was opened in 
1966. In 1966 UC Santa Cruz began building “College IV” 
which would be situated next to Crown. College IV was 
originally designed as an international relations college. Paul 
Seabury, selected as Merrill’s first provost, helped coordinate 
the dorms and classrooms around this theme. The dorms were 
designed to create a living-working situation where there would 
be a strong bond between students and faculty. Each section 
was set aside for students interested in a specific area or 
language. Each of these sections would have a lounge where the 
students could congregate to discuss common interests. But the 
resignation of Paul Seabury at the end of 1967 prevented these 
plans from reaching fruition. He was replaced by Phillip Bell, 
Merrill’s first acting provost. Bell also was interested in the 
international field, but he felt that “the poverty of two-thirds of 
the world’s people” should be the primary concern of College 
IV. 


The Founding of Merrill 
In the spring of 1968, College IV received $650,000. from 
the Charles E. Merrill Trust Fund. This money financed the ~ 
construction of three buildings: the present Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge, the Merrill Library, the Merrill Provost House and two 
guesthouses. Later that spring, it was the unanimous decision of the 
| UC Regents that the new college be named after its benefactor. 
Provost Bell began recruiting taculty for the new college. Of the 
twenty-one new faculty members, eighteen had spent at least 
one year studying in a “Third World” country. Bell recruited 
not only historians, economists, political scientists; and anthro- 
pologists, but also geologists, chemists, biologists, and geog- - 
raphers. The group then met in Santa Cruz during the summer 
to plan Merrill College’s academic program. Bell’s theme of 
world poverty was refocused by a consensus of the faculty to 
center of the idea of social change in the non-industrial or ex- 
colonial countries of the “Third World.” 

In the fall of 1968, approximately 340 students (five Blacks, 
eleven Orientals, four Latinos and three hundred whites) 
enrolled at the new college. The general atmosphere was that of 
excitement, exuberance and energy. The Merrill experiment 
had begun. The San Francisco Chronicle referred to Merrill 
as a “Path-Breaking New College.” The Los Angeles Times 
ran an article with the headline, “New College to Concentrate 
on Fighting Poverty.” And the: Watsonville Register- 
Pajaronian called Merrill “A New Concept in Education.” 


Merrill’s First Few Years 

In its first year, Merrill distinguished itself from its fellow 
UCSC colleges as the spearhead of the anti-war movement at 
UCSC. Almost all students and faculty were involved in sit-ins 
and teach-ins on the war and related issues. 

Student participation in Merrill government was also very 
high. Often fifty or a hundred students would show up at weekly 
town meetings. Lively’ discussions were common at these 
gatherings. A good example of how the Merrill government 
worked can be seen from their handling of the issue of cohabita- 
tion. Merrill had been established as UCSC’s first coed college, 
but in the sense of male-only floors and female-only floors. Times 
were set for visiting a member of the opposite sex, and it was re- 
quired that the door of the room be left ajar during the visit. In 
winter, 1971 a group of students went to Provost Bell with a pe- 
tition for cohabitation. Bell was sympathetic with the students, but 
pointed out that it was a big step for the college as well as the 
university to take and that change could only occur by working 
slowly with the chancellor. The students then registered theis dis- 
agreement by ignoring the rules. The administration then threatened 
the students involved with expulsion if they did not return to their 
designated rooms. The “orgy” lasted three days and ended when the 


ended when the administration agreed to look into the matter 


of cohabitation. Four weeks later Merrill become the first 
UCSC college to allow cohabitation. 


Other more serious concerns involving early policy also 
arose, such as the composition of the Merrill core course, the 
degree of ethnicity of the faculty, and the theme of the college 
concerning the core course, faculty and students were divided 
as to whether the course should be a two-year program 
concentrating on a different area of study every quarter or a 
general introduction to the ““Third World” spanning one year 
with emphasis on the concepts of capitalism, socialism, impe- 
rialism and colonialism. 

On the question of the ethnicity of the faculty, the Merrill 
communitv was generally undecided on how many ethnic 
faculty me:nbers were necessary for a college with a “Third 
World” emphasis. (Presently about one quarter of the faculty). 

On the issue of the theme of the college, the points of view of 
both students and faculty ranged from those who wanted Merrill 
to return to its old emphasis of fighting world poverty, those who 
wanted the theme of Merrill to center primarily on the inter- 
national “Third World” and those who wanted the “Third 
World” theme to be expanded to encompass the study of 
national minorities or the “‘domestic Third World.” On these 
issues both faculty and students remained divided. 

As a result, these questions were left unanswered and Merrill 
found itself in a position of trying to please everyone at the price 
of never taking a stand on major issues concerning the college. 
Faculty and students alike began to grow tired of arguing the 
same issues over and over again. Those members of the faculty 
and student body who found themselves divided on the issues 
began to become less and less involved in the problems of 
Merrill. As this tendency towards apathy grew and the Vietnam 
War began to wind down, the enthusiasm and energy which 
made Merrill one of the most outspoken, rebellious and 
innovative colleges in the U.S. was lost. 


The Students 


Over the years, the composition of the Merrill student 
body changed; students were no longer going there directly 
out of high school. With the end of the Vietnam War, a large 
number of older undergraduate students began to enroll. 
Some came to school of the G.I. Bill, while others returned 
after having dropped out. Neither UCSC nor Merrill were 
prepared for this older, more informed, more independent 
‘type of student. Merrill had been designed as a community of 
young interdependent students with a common interest. But 
thee older students had little time to Participate in the Merrill 
community, since many had families and jobs. In general, 
older students chose more private off-campus living. Merrill 
attracted these new students not because of its ‘Third 
World” emphasis, but because it was one of the few colleges 
with no requirements. This allowed older students to be 
affiliated with a college while never having to take a course or 
class there. 


Another developmental change among Merrill students has 
been the reduced number of “first choice” students (those who 
chose Merrill over the other colleges). Merrill at its founding 
had all first choice students and a waiting list. Of the present 
UCSC freshperson class, only 18 listed Merrill as their first or 
second choice. As a result, a large number of students who did 
not choose a college are placed in Merrill. The effect of this 
situation is not only that there will be students at Merrill who 
don’t want to live there, but also that Merrill will lose students to 
other UCSC colleges and to many other UC campuses. Also, 
Merrill now fills its empty spaces with less qualified students. 
Some people sense a de-emphasis of education at UCSC and a 
corresponding increase in its identification as a party school 
with a resulting misuse of UCSC’s open atmosphere, curricu- 
lum and grading system of pass/no record. 

It is in response to this misuse of UCSC’s resources and the 
falling enrollment that the administration under Chancellor 
Sinsheimer is attempting to transform UCSC into a professional 
type institution, where the university resources will be put to 
“better” use. This is a change that will extend to the roots of 
both UCSC and Merrill. Both have had their problems, but 
these were caused by the times that UCSC and Merrill found 
themselves in, and are not necessarily inherent in, our type of 
innovative education. Merrill and its theme are still essentially 
dealing with struggle and change in the world. 

In 1972, Bell stepped down as Merrill’s provost; John 
Marcum took his place. Under Marcum’s guidance the Merrill 
community began to vote on issues instead of using the 
consensus process as had been tradition for several years. This 
step was designed to eliminate the frequent stalemates experi- 
enced previously, but student participation then decreased as 
issues became less emotional and the process gained structure. 

Although Merrill continued to be the center of student 
activism on campus, the bond that had existed between the 
faculty and the students began to break up with the ending of the 
Vietnam War. Preceptors were no longer faculty members but 
graduate students, and most faculty no longer attended college 
night or participated in demonstrations. The counter culture 
which had played a major role in the first few years of both 
Merrill and UCSC no longer focused on the world surrounding 
it, but shifted its opposition to the administration of the 
university as well as the government and organizational net- 
work existing at Merrill. 


The Need for Direction 


Merrill has only 67 percent enrollment and of these students 
more than half live off campus. To change this, newly interned 
Provost Michael Cowan is working hard to make Merrill a more 
attrative place to be. His project ideas range from a 24-hour 
disco to super-hyped promotional packets for circulation on the 
high school recruitment circuit. Cowan’s first project is to have 
the snack bar plaza enlarged and modified. Rumor has it that a 
plan to serve liquor at the snack bar is in the works as well. 

But Merrill’s problems run deeper than programs to beautify 
the college can reach. Merrill lacks a sense of community as 
much as anything. Merrill administrators are hoping to imple- 
ment the construction of the plaza as a community project 
where faculty and students will work together in hopes of 
familiarizing Merrill members with one another. 

Merrill needs to define its emphasis. What UCSC needs todo 
is not to centralize its resources but to concentrate them in each 
of the individual colleges. Merrill has academic programs which 
if organized more efficiently could amount to the creation of a 
unique overall program. The best example of this is the 
American Studies program. Currently there are only a handful 
of American Studies programs in the US and Merrill’s, because 
of its non-ethnocentric emphasis on America in the context of 
world studies, is one of the best. What is needed is the 
concentration of UCSC’s resources in the colleges and their 
interdisciplinary emphases. 

Since its conception UCSC has been considered an experi- 
mental university in innovation. UCSC should not try to 
become another UC Berkeley by emphasizing the sciences, but 
Should continue to be one of few alternative institutions for 
innovative education. Women’s studies, environmental studies, 
world Studies, modern society. and social thought, history of 
consciousness, and other interdisciplinary programs should be 
encouraged over the traditional fields of study. By being one of a 
handful of colleges and universities in the nation to offer such 
programs, UCSC will attract new, more interesting students, if 
recruitment is done with the new emphasis in mind. 

The dream of both UCSC and Merrill of uniqueness and 
innovation are at stake. We should do our best to prevent both 


Charles Merrill and Henry Cowell from rolling over in their 
graves. 
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by Scott Forter 

Meeting in San Francisco’s Clift Hotel last Friday, the UC 
Regents rejected on a ten-to-ten tie vote a proposal to establish 
an advisory council on social responsibility in investments. 

UCSC Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer, who has publicly ex- 
pressed his support for such a committee, told CHP that he was 
disappointed by the board’s action. 

The regents’ action is a major blow to the efforts of student 
activists and others who have demanded over the past year and a 
half that the regents create such a committee. The advisory 
committee on social responsibility would have advised the regents 
on stockholder resolutions and management proposals which deal 
with issues of social responsibility and would have recommended 
to the board when they think the regents should initiate such 
resolutions. The committee would also have provided “for partici- 
pation by members of the University community in informed 
dialogue and deliberation on matters of social responsibility” 
and would have notified the regents of opinions expressed in 
such discussions. The 12-member body would have been 
constituted as follows: two faculty members, two non-senate 
academics, two students, two staff members, two alumni, and 
two ex-officio respresentatives, one from the president’s office 
and one from the treasurer of the Regents. 

The 10-10 split vote was a confrontation between the 
conservative Reagan appointees and Governor Brown, Lt. 


pointees. The action of the board will not be welcomed by the 
UC students who demonstrated recently on the Davis, Irvine, 
Riverside, Santa Barbara, and Santa.Cruz campuses. At UC 


Amnesty and 


> by Dennis Tomes 

This week Students For Amnesty (SFA), the campus action 
group for the international human rights movement Amnesty 
International, is circulating among UCSC students and faculty 
a petition, in commemoration of the 30th anniversary of the UN 
Declaration of Human Rights, to protest the brutal oppression 
of teachers and students in South Africa after the 1976 Soweto 
disturbances. 

SFA feels that this petition is most important because it is a 

concrete demonstration of our solidarity with fellow studenis 
and teachers who are victims of the racist South African policy 
of apartheid. As Tom Hayden said at UCSC only last week, 
“Every small step you take here is recorded and heard about and 
is a matter of inspiration to the people on the other side of the 
world who are suffering every moment.” 

Several hundred black school and university students, and 
many black teachers are detained or imprisoned at the present 
time. Hundreds of other black students were killed or injured as 
a result of police action during the insurrection which broke out 
in Soweto in June 1976 and then spread to other black 
townships. 

The immediate cause of the Soweto disturbance was opposition 
by black school children to the use of Afrikaan as the language 
of instruction in Soweto’s secondary schools. and to the nature 
of so-called “Bantu Education.” This designed, as Dr. Verwoerd, 
the former prime minister of South Africa said on introducing 
the Bantu Education Acct, to train blacks for a subservient role in 
South African society. 

On June 16, 1976 police opened fire without provocation on 
a crowd of unarmed black students who had gathered to 
demonstrate against the use of Afrikaans. Several students were 
killed immediately. Shocked and angered by the shootings, 
other Soweto school students organized demonstrations and 
protests and full-scale riots developed. South African riot 
police, heavily armed and wearing camouflage uniforms, moved 
into Soweto in force and shot indiscriminately at the township’s 
black students and residents. Protests and riots then rapidly 
spread to other black townships where they were countered by 
equally brutal police retaliation. At least 500 people, many of 
them school children, had been killed by the end of 1976—the. 
true figure may be and probably is, much higher. 

' The riots continued in 1977, though to a lesser extent as 
many students had been detained or killed, or have fled South 
Africa to seek political asylum in Botswana and other African 
countries. Student leaders particularly were hounded and 
harassed by the authorities, with many being detained and 
tortured. Some 20 members of the Soweto Student’s Representative 
Council (which was banned in October 1977) were detained in 
early June 1977—others had fled the country or gone into 
hiding. Nevertheless, even without their leaders and in the face 
of tremendous government and police pressure, Soweto’s 
students have organized and maintained an almost total boycott 
of the schools for several months. Many teachers have supported 
the boycott and resigned their posts too. Teachers, then, have 
been fully exposed to the violence which the South African 
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Berkeley, 150 demonstrators occupied the lobby of the ‘admin- 
istrative building. The students are demanding that the regents 
divest themselves of the $449 million (out of UC’s ‘total 
portfolio of $793 million) that it has invested in corporations 
doing business in South Africa. The Regents’ policy of voting 
with management on all shareholder resolutions, whether they 
concer apartheid in South Africa, the labor practices of: 
southern textile giant J.P. Stevens, or the operations of transna- 
tional corporations such as Gulf and Western and Nestle in 
Third World nations, has become the object of discussion 
within the university community. 


Regents and Social Responsibility: The Past 


In October, 1972, the Regents were invited by Harvard 
President Derek Bok to join Harvard and other Ivy League 
universities in establishing the Investor Responsibility Re- 
search Center. IRRC eventually became a non-profit corpora- 
tion specializing in providing impartial background information 
and analysis on stockholder resolutions involving questions of 
social responsibility to its subscribers: universities and colleges, 
banks, foundations, and church groups. The Regents decided 
not to become involved in the project. 


A report on UC’s investments in corporations doing business 
in South Africa, issued by Assemblyman John Dunlap’s office 
in the spring of 1973, prompted Regent William Matson Roth to 
raise the question of socially responsible investing before the 
Regents’ Committee on Investments. Roth also asked the 
investment committee to consider joining IRRC. They refused. 


South Africa 


authorities have used in retaliation. 

Quite clearly, the question of Afrikaans as the medium o 
instruction in schools was only the immediate cause of the 
insurrection in Soweto, as disturbances are termed by the 
Soweto’s inhabitants. The real cause of the disturbances go far 
deeper and are directly attributable to the injustice that all 
blacks sutter under apartheid. . ; 

Amnesty international, the international human rights move- 
ment that won the 1977 Nobel Peace Prize, has a list of those 
detained or imprisoned; however, it is impossible to estimate: 
with great accuracy the full number of those detained as most 
are held incommunicado. They may be held without charge for 
an indefinite period, and their relatives are usually not informed 
either of their detention or of their place of imprisonment. 

The following petition will be sent to South African Prime 
Minister John Voster, the editors of newspapers in South Africa 
and neighboring countries, several chancellors of universities in 
South Africa, and President Carter. < 

This year brings the 30th anniversary of the United Nations’ 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted December 10, 1948. 
The declaration states that recognition of the equal and inalien- 
able rights of all members of the human family is the foundation 
of freedom, justice, and peace in the world. It affirms freedom of 
conscience, belief and the right to express those beliefs. It 
establishes a right to a fair trial. It opposes torture, arbitrary 
arrest, detention and exile. SFA is especially concerned with 
the political oppression of teachers and students as a result of 
the 1976 Soweto disturbances. Therefore, we call upon the 
South African government to facilitate: 

1) The release of prisoners of conscience in South Africa; this 
includes convicted political prisoners, detainees, and banned 
and banished people. 

2)An open and independent inquiry into allegations of torture 
and the deaths in detention of political detainees. 

3)The removal of repressive security laws, such as the 
Terrorism Act, the 1976 Internal Security Act, and so forth. 

4)The removal of other laws which result in infringement of 
human rights; these include the pass laws, censorship laws, and 
so forth. 

So far SFA has more than 300 student and 25 faculty 
administrators’ signatures including the chancellor, vice-c an-_ 
cellor of student affairs, vice-chancellor of business and finance, 
provosts of Colleges 8, Oakes and Cowell. Obviously, this is 
only the beginning of achieving our goal of acquiring the 
Signatures of most of the students and faculty on campus. To 
accomplish this we plan to set up tables around campus. 
However, we hope the majority of these signatures will come 
from students passing copies of the petition in their classes. 

If you would like to assist us in this collective demonstration 
of protest against the South African government and solidarity 
to the oppressed there, please call Dennis at 475-5938 or leave © 
your name and phone number in the Students for Amnesty mail 
box in the Student Activity office above the Whole Earth. 

This petition is being sponsored by SFA, which is the local 
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Regents ax social responsibility council 


In 1976, it was the faculty and Student Body President’s 
Council that urged the Regents to review their investment 
policies. The Regents responded by formalizing their previously 
informal procedure of voting with management. However, it: 
wasn’t until June, 1977, after demonstrations on many of UC’s_ 
campuses— including the one in which 401 UCSC students 
were arrested in a sit-in in the administration building—that the 


Regents decided to take new action on the investment issue. 
They sent letters to US companies in which UC invested and 
asked them for information on their South African affiliates. 


Last September, after defeating a resolution sponsored by Lt. 
Governor Dymally to divest their holdings in corporations 
doing business in South Africa, the Regents set up a committee 
to recommend to the board whether a special committee on social 
responsibility in investment should be established. In their 
March meeting of this year, the Regents, while overwhlemingly 
defeating a resolution offered by Dymally to hold a special 
session on the investment issue, voted to subscribe to IRRC. 
(The Regents recently held a special session to receive testi- 
mony on the impact of university research and agricultural 
mechanization.) It’s interesting to note what Regent Treasurer 
Owsley Hammond said in 1976 about university subscribers to 
IRRC: “Some of these subscribers joined probably for cos- 
metic reasons during periods when pressures were heavy.” The 
Regents also voted on Friday to tentatively schedule a special 
session on the investment issue for a June 8th meeting in 
Berkeley. 

Regents Lousy Capitalists? 

UC’s investment policy was criticized trom another front at 
the meeting by the California Public Policy Center. A report, 
issued by the group and prepared by an independent invest- 
ment counselor, stated that UC’s investment policies ‘lack 
direction and focus.” The report continued by declaring that 
(bold theirs): , 

‘The most striking characteristic of the current 
condition of the Regents’ investment portfolio is their 
admitted loss of 5.11% during the last fiscal year on 
common stock investments, which comprise nearly two- 
thirds (61%) of the entire portfolio. Adjusted for inflation, 
this amounted to a real dollar loss of nearly 12%. This 
Situation is particularly noteworthy in light of current 
controversies regarding investments in multi-national 

‘corporations, including those doing business in the 
Republic of South Africa; the Regents’ disappointing 
investments fall primarily in this category. Also note- 
worthy is the fact that the total return for the period 1970 
through 1977 averaged only 4.76% annually—less than 
could have been earned by depositing the funds in simple 
one-year passbook savings and loan accounts. 


“During the last fiscal year, among the alternatives 
available to the Regents were annual returns of 6-1/2% on 
one-year savings accounts, 8% in six-year certificates of 
deposit, over 8% on fully-insured GNMA mortgage-backed 
securities, and 8.4% on FHA mortgages. 

‘This study has been conducted with one notable limita- 
tion. As discussed in detail below, the statistical reporting 
methods used by the Treasurer’s Office and the dis- 
closures made in the Treasurer’s Office and the disclo- 
sures made in the Treasurer’s Report and the Schedule 
of Investments are incomplete and frequently con- 
fusing.” 

Treasurer Hammond countered these charges by saying that the 
university’s stock actually earned an average of 10.48 percent 
over the past seven years. He said that the figure of 4.76 percent 
that was cited in the report of the California Public Policy 
Center was incorrect because they had ignored income earned 
by dividends from UC’s stock portfolio. 

Minority Admissions 

In other action, the Regents’ educational policy committee, 
on a 4-7 vote, rejected a move to delay the Fall, 1979, 
implementation of the controversial new admissions standards 
approved by the Regents last fall. The new standards, one of the 
objects of criticism by CAIR (Coalition Against Institutionalized 
Racism) last spring, place a greater emphasis on SAT tests than 
current standards. 

The opponents of the admissions charges contend that such 
Standardized exams are inherently discriminatory against stu- 
dents who aren’t from mainstream white American back- 
grounds. (A report recently issued by the university demon- 
strates that white high school seniors are three times more likely 
to be eligible for UC under current admissions standards.) The 
same committee also approved the affiliation of the predomi- 
nately black Charles R. Drew Medical School of Watts to 
UCLA. This move would provide UC with its first medical 
program based in a minority community. 
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Psych majors run the gauntlet 


by Bart Rubin and Michael Allaire 

Recently, the Psychology Board has mandated that it will be 
necessary for all prospective psychology students to take a test 
in order to be accepted into the major. The test is being utilized 
as a measure to eliminate the number of students who will 
become psychology majors. 

This is all done in an attempt to deal with a number of 
problems which the Psychology Board sees within the program. 
It is our contention that this testing procedure is a poor 
mechanism for dealing with the problems which currently exist 
and that it sets a dangerous precedent for education here at UC 
Santa Cruz. 

The Psychology Board claims that there are too many 
students within the major. Since there are so many students the 
faculty feel they cannot meet their obligations to offer a 
“quality” undergraduate education. In a time of no-growth it is 
doubtful that the department will receive the funding needed to 
secure enough full-time faculty positions to meet the demand of 
so many majors. Therefore, following the Psychology Board’s 
line of reasoning, the solution logically is to limit the major and 
in the mind of the Psychology Board there is only one sure way 
to do this: implement an ‘“‘objective”’ test. 

There are a couple of fundamental problems in the reasoning 
that prevailed throughout the process which led to such a 
heinous decision. One such problem is the notion that there can 
be too many people aspiring to a career in any area of 
psychology, as if there were not enough conditions in this 
society that are deserving of psychology’s attention. Another 
problem is the notion of “quality.” When one looks closely at 
the standards used to establish the measure of “quality,” one 
soon sees that the standards are born from a system that has 
proven itself both elitist in its inherent cultural biases and 
exclusionary in its inability to respond to anything other than 
that which is traditional or sustains the status quo. 

By proceeding in this fashion, the Psychology Board allows 
for only a myopic analysis of the situation. In eliminating 
students they believe that problems such as large classes, 
infrequent student-faculty interaction, few opportunities for 
student participation in research, and poor advising will be 
solved. The aim of the test is to reduce the number of students by 
approximately 50% over a period of four years. (In the past 
there have been about 200 students per year registering as 
psychology majors. In the future, 100 students per year will be 
accepted into the major. ) 

Although the board espouses the necessity for close student- 
faculty interaction, there have only been meager efforts to be 
accessible to the students. The board also claims that large 


classes are a detriment to “quality” education. Yet instead of 
adding discussion sections or using students as group facilita- 
.tors (as is currently done with great success in humanistic 
psychology, a class of 400 students), professors prefer to 
lecture in the same style as they do in small classes. Instead of 


carrying the burden of meeting the needs of the students, it is 
assumed that it is the responsibility of the students to change 
their majors in order to meet the needs of the program. 


The Test 


This tendency to react to the pressures from above is all too 
evident in the proposed test. Half of the test will be comprised of 
questions drawn from statistics (psych 33) and introduction to 
human experimental psychology (psych 62). It is probable that 
a student who is primarily interested in clinical or humanistic 
psychology will be at a distinct disadvantage in the competition 
since the test is weighted toward and partial to those intent on 
pursuing study in experimental/research-oriented psychology. 
We grant that it is essential that students acquire a breadth of 
knowledge and at least basic proficiency in all areas of 
psychology; but can we stand for the imposition of a test that 
caters to the career needs of a few at the expense of the majority? 
(A recent study indicated that the primary area of interest for 
psych students at this university is clinical/humanistic psy- 
chology.) 

Students are expected to take five lower division require- 
ments before they make take the test. This creates the pos- 


sibility that students who do not pass the test will have taken © 


those five courses in vain. Also, by the time many students 
complete the requirements and can take the test there is a strong 
likelihood that they will be in the middle of their junior year or 
even into their senior year. This will especially affect the many 
junior transfers who were not aware of this change in policy. 
What will those people who do not pass the test do without a’ 
major so late in their college careers? Can the board realistically 
expect large numbers of students to wait until their last years in 
college before they find out whéther they can even major in a 
discipline in which they have invested so much? 


“Quality” 


Let us return to some of the notions of “quality” and see how 
this underlying concept manifests itself in specific identifiable 
ways within the proposed testing procedures. 

Who is most affected by the problems of overcrowding as 
identified by the Psychology Board? It is those students whose 


' scholastic careers are directed toward mainstream psychology 


graduate schools. These graduate school bound students need 
close faculty contact in order to get recommendations written 
about them. They need research experience and good advising 
in order to enhance their attractiveness in the competitive 
graduate school market and most significantly they need to have 
a solid grounding in the “hard-scientific” aspects of psychology. 
It is this final point that brings to light the insidious nature of this 
notion of “quality.”” One is not considered “quality” material if 
one does not have command both in theory and practice of 


“hard-scientific” psychology. The measures of “quality” are 
not conceived at the undergraduate level; rather, they illustrate 
the prevalent modes of inquiry existing in the professional 
academic arena of psychology. It is this “ruling class” in 
psychology that mafidates the appropriate areas of training and 
study for the graduate schools and in turn it is the graduate 
schools which virtually dictate the curriculum to the under- 
graduate programs. It is no coincidence in this period of finite 
resources that humanistic and Third World psychology or any 
other progressive and so-called “soft’’ programs are the first to 
get the shaft. 
Discriminatory 


Some may ask how we can even discuss the above issues 
without questioning the underlying notions of testing in general. 
Integral to the use of testing is the supposition that a stand. 
ardized, “‘objective” test actually indicates the extent of a 
person’s accumulted knowledge on any given subject. Recently, 
there has been substantial criticism of such types of testing. 
Standardized tests have been shown to be discriminatory 
against lower income and minority students. Blatantly obvious 
is the cultural bias inherent in the bulk of these tests. Many 
domestic Third World communities and cultures place much 
emphasis on oral skills. Along with an advanced and intricate 
oral communication capacity there is frequently a mode of 
thought that is more global or holistic in its nature as opposed to 
the linear-logical mode which permeates academia. Quantified 
testing does not allow for these variables and consequently is 
skewed toward the white middle/upper middle class cultural 
orientation. We have yet to see a standardized test that is both 
rigorous and at the same time free of cultural biases. We find it 
unsettling and ironic that the Psychology Board of UCSC, a 
campus founded on a philosophy which encouraged creative 
and critical thought in education, should seek such a reac- 
tionary measure. 

It is important for students to understand the significance of 
implementing this procedure. For psychology students it is all 
too apparent which the effects will be, but for the non- 
psychology student it may be less obvious. Let it suffice to say 
that if implemented this procedure will set a precedent for 
eliminating prospective majors in any field of study on this 
campus. Who is to say that politics, biology, economics, or 
literature are not in line for similar mistreatment. 

In conclusion, we wish to make it clear that problems do exist 
in the psychology program. Further, we recognize the real need 
to identify and address these problems so as to maintain a 
certain level of excellence. It is to this end of excellence that we 
urge a reconsideration of the Psychology Board’s proposed 
testing procedures. Alternatives should be devised which will 
be congruent with the educational philosophy UCSC was 
founded upon. The Psychology Board must be responsible to 
the needs of students who make up this university. 
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Students demonstrate against UC investments 


by Gen Fujioka 

On Thursday, students throughout the state demonstrated 
against U.C.’s investments in corporations doing business in 
South Africa. In Santa Cruz, a rally was held which connected 
this investment policy with U.C.’s involvement in the Bakke’ 
case. The Santa Cruz rally and the sit-ins and demonstrations 
held at other U.C. campuses ultimately led to a call by Regents 
Dymally, Salerno, Wada, and Henning for a special June 8th 
hearing on investment policy in Berkeley. 

The Santa Cruz rally offered speeches by Oakes Provost 
Herman Blake, Professor Harry Eastmond, Anna Solorio, 
Lecturer Bettina Aptheker, South Africans Bill Anderson and 
Selby Semela, David Hammerstein, and Kevin Danaher, plus 
performances by socialist saw virtuoso Tom Scribner, a 
guerilla theater group, and others. The crowd of 200 was by 
Santa Cruz standards small. 

Thursday Rally 

Two major points were made by the speakers. The first set of 
speakers described and exposed oppression in the U.S. Anna 
Solorio, a former UCSC student, spoke about her direct 
experiences with racism and her attempts to change it. She said 
that despite the claims of institutions, ‘‘nothing has changed.” 

Bettina Aptheker presented a description and explanation of 
this oppression and how affirmative action is necessary to 
overcome it. She declared that reverse discrimination will 
“reverse centuries of injustice” done to Third World peoples. 
Aptheker went on to connect the fight against racism with the 


UCLA on strike 


by Gen Fujioka 

Since Wednesday UC Los Angeles Law School has been the 
objéct of a student strike over cutbacks in Chicano admissions. 
Using a variety of tactics, from barricades to disrupting classes, 
hundreds of students and community people are demanding that 
the administration maintain Chicano enrollments at its current 
rate. The school has increased admissions standards and claims 
that it now cannot find “‘qualified”’ applicants to meet the new 
standards. The dean of the Law School has said the issue is one 
of ‘“‘principle.”’ “‘It is,” he said, ‘‘a question of whether it is the 
faculty deciding who should be admitted or a mob...’ At press 
time the demonstrators are occupying the library despite the 
threat of police action, said a spokesperson for the Chicano Law 
Students Association; until negotiations begin “we won’t move.” 


Prop. 13 may 


mean tuition hike 


by Frank Glacken 

At a meeting of the UC Regents on May 19, Governor Brown 
and UC President David Saxon concurred that the passage of 
Proposition 13 will lead to severe budget cuts within the 
university. 

“The university is probably one of the key candidates for 
serious reductions,” said Brown. “Tuition is not an unreasonable 
possibility. Pressures will mount.” 

Saxon added that “‘it would be difficult to see how we would 
be able to avoid reduced programs, reduced quality, and 
reduced access under some of the budget cuts contemplated.” 
He also addressed the idea of instituting tuition to supplement 
the present fees paid by all UC students. “With 125,000 
students, tuition is obviously one possibility,”’ he said. 

Proposition 13, commonly referred to as the Jarvis-Gann 
initiative, would limit property taxes to one percent of assessed 
value. Property taxes are the main source of revenue for county 
governments. Passage of the initiative would mean drastic 
budget cuts. In Santa Cruz County, for instance, $12.5 million 
in local revenues would be lost, resulting in the dismissal of over 
400 county employees. The state would be forced to come to the 
aid of the stricken counties, drawing money from other sources 
such as the University of California. 


PROP. 13 DEBATE 


by Ron Richardson 
On Thursday, May 25, from 4-5 pm in the Merrill Dining 
Hall, there will be a debate on Proposition 13, the Jarvis-Gann 
Property Tax Initiative. Giving the proponent argument will be 
Rev. Mel Nonhoff, Chairman of the Organized United Tax- 


payers (OUT), who has been instrumental in the Santa Cruz 


“Yes on 13” campaign. The opposing side will be represented 
by Prof. Art Pearl, director of the UCSC Department of 
Education, and well-known for his dynamism and commitment 
to social change. Rev. Nonhoff said he “would come with 
loaded shotguns, three of them in fact,” and went on to remind 
Pearl that this is “Be Kind to Animals Week.” 


fight against sexism and for full employment. She offered 
evidence of increasing attacks on Third World peoples, women, 
and workers and called for a united struggle. 

Herman Blake and Harry Eastmond both emphasized the 
ss ng importance of the Bakke decision and put it in the 


a growing list of other instances of racism. Blake 
calles the Bakke decision only one battle in a larger struggle. “If 


we win (in the Supreme Court),” he said, “we will only have to 
fight another day. If we lose we know the attack has come 
sooner than we had hoped or expected.” 


The second set of speakers told of the oppression in South 
Africa. Bill Anderson, member of the South African black 
consciousness movement and a white, presented a brutal 
description of the apartheid regime and its repression of any 
resistance aginst it. “I am an exile from South Africa,” he said, 
“but this is a small price to pay, for if I had stayed I would have 
been an exile with the white supremacist government and so an 
exile from the human race.” 


A leader of the Soweto uprising, Selby Semela, then ap- 
pealed to Americans to protest their country’s involvement in 
apartheid. “The people in South Africa,” he said, “‘are entirely 
depending on you to get the US the hell out of South Africa.”’ He 
insisted that this meant student activism, and that activism was 
what made an “educated and responsible student.” 

The rally concluded with speeches by UCSC students David 
Hammerstein and Kevin Danaher, both who further articulated 


the criticism of South Africa. 
Future Action 


While students were listening to the speakers at the Cowell 
Courtyard, demonstrations were happening at other UC’s. At 
Berkeley, Riverside, Irvine, and Davis the demonstrations 
turned into sit-ins. One hundred fifty sat-in at Berkeley, 70 at 
Riverside, and 40 each at Irvine and Davis. When police at 
each campus made no attempts to dislodge the protesters, the 
students disbanded. 

A spokesperson for Campuses United Against Apartheid 
(CUAA) told CHP that a short term goal is to now gain greater 
support among the Regents for the June 8th hearing. It was said 
that if 10 Regents attend the hearing, those Regents could vote 
policy. Already Governor Brown and Assembly Speaker 
McCarthy said they may attend the hearing. CUAA plans to 
begin a letter-writing campaign to get other Regents to attend. 

In the longer run, Provost Blake said at the rally, we can 
expect a long, even “lonely” struggle to eliminate the oppres- 
sion in the US and South Africa. He said that progress, at first, 

“is not won by the multitudinous masses but by the faith and 
courage of a few.” Using City on a Hill Press as an example, 
Blake said that UCSC has taken a “leading position” in this 


struggle and called for even greater commitment to political 
change. 


Union helps student workers 


by David Sackman 
AFSCME Local 1728 

“Students are supposed to be poor,” one university official was 
overheard to say. “These students are all rich anyway,” said 
another. The two contradictory statements demonstrate the 
attitude behind university treatment of student workers. 

Students are treated as second-class employees. Besides 
separate rules which discriminate against them, they are fla- 
grantly denied rights they do have. The university hopes that 
students will find the grievance procedure too long and compli- 
cated to stick with it to assure their rights. , 

But a group of student workers in the Central Garage, drivers 
of the various intra-campus vehicles, began a struggle over a 
year ago and have not given up. Two years ago, a new 
classification was mis-applied to them for driving any other 
vehicle than the mini-bus. Although all were required to have a 
Class II license, they were paid at a lower rate when they were 
required to drive other vehicles. 


Three workers— Michael Jensen, Pat Marshall, and Tenney 
Ford—discovered that they were being paid below their skill 
and brought it to the university’s attention. They also found that 
the university had failed to keep records of benefits due them or 
even inform them that they were qualified for these benefits. 
Their complaints were referred to Jim Lunney at the Personnel 
Office. They then discovered that Jim Lunney, who was 
reviewing their case, was the same one who wrote the new 
policy which caused the complaint! 

Their case went from one office to another for a year. The 
university mever admitted its mistakes, but tried to cover its 
tracks in two decisions, which (by no coincidence) followed the 
action of the workers. In the first decision they paid the benefits 
due (except sick-leave) and back-pay for one of the two years of 
misclassification, but only for the shuttle. Later they paid the 
full two years, but still only for the shuttle. 

The drivers, though, contend they should all be classified and 
paid as Automotive Operators for the mini-bus, shuttle, and 
Dial-A-Ride. But the university still applies the Driver classifi- 
cation, meant to be used for courier service only, to some 
drivers. All drivers are required to also service the vehicles, 
which by the university’s own rules, only the Automotive 
Operator is supposed to do. 

Put simply, the university is still paying drivers at a lower 
classification than they deserve. The drivers are not the only 
ones in this situation. Several book store workers have fought 
for re-classification and many others do not bother because of 
the long process involved. 

Michael Jensen, the only one of the three original grievants 
still working, took the case to AFSCME Local 1728. The union 
sees defense of the rights of student workers as necessary for the 


‘rights of all university employees. The persistence of the 


grievants and the entrance of the union into the fight threatened 
the administration, arousing fears that other student workers 
would demand their rights. 

The final appeal of the workers was rejected by Chancellor 
Sinsheimer in a letter dated April 27. In it, he rejects all of their 
demands, skirts the main issues, and finally thanks them for 


their “...concern in this matter.” Unless UC President Saxon 
overturns the chancellor’s decision, all administrative channels 
for the drivers will be exhausted, leaving court action as the only 
avenue of appeal. 

Michael and the other grievants have endured a long bureau- 
cratic struggle and, they say, do not plan to give up. AFSCME 
Local 1728 hopes to put. a stop to the university’s poor 
treatment of student employees. The only long term solution to 
this problem, though, is a fair and speedy grievance procedure 
provided by a union contract. Only then can all workers on 
campus feel free to bring up their complaints. 


Michael and AFSCME 1728 ask the rest of the campus . 


community to let the chancellor know they support the drivers’ 
grievances. There are several other drivers who may not have 
picked up their back-pay checks either. Some of the drivers are 

Bob Bishop, Wendy Brown, Robert Canny, Ronald Gee, 

Michael Johnson, Greg Leiber, Ed Robinson, Glenn Smith, 
Dan Stickle, Don Thrasher, Blake Todd, and Walter Ward. 

Anyone not listed here who worked at the Central Garage 
during 1976-77 should contact Michael or the union. Michael’s 
address is Box 263, Kresge. The address of AFSCME Local 
1728 is 109 Cooper St., Santa Cruz. A message may be left at 
425-0900. 

Other employees should check their classification and job 
description. Both Student Employment and Personnel have all 
this information available on request. If you feel you may have a 
grievance, contact the union ri 


CALM sues sheriff 


by Paul Glickman 

The Community Against Legalized Militarism (CALM) 
filed suit yesterday against Sheriff Al Noren, seeking an 
injunction to prevent him from “‘using taxpayers money for 
surveillance activities,” according to Phil Alba of CALM. 

In addition, the suit asks that all intelligence gathered by the 
sheriff be returned to the organizations that he had under 
surveillance. 

Greg Coben, the attorney handling the suit for CALM, told 
City on a Hill that two incidents moved CALM to seek the 
injunction. The first was when Sargeant Wally Walker took 
photographs of CALM members at a March 31 court hearing 
concerning the Peace Officers’ Association’s suit to remove 
measures H and I from the June 6 ballot. 

‘*They’re making people pay for exercising their right of 
access to the courts,” said Coben. ‘“‘This tends to discourage 
people from exercising that right,” he added. 

The other reason for the suit stems from CALM’s suspicion 
that a Detective Harper of the sheriff's department and an agent 
Ernst of the FBI conducted an investigation of CALM. 

‘‘What they’re doing is clearly illegal,’ noted Coben. “I 
believe we have a serious, viable suit, based on the right of 
privacy, freedom of speech and access to the courts,” he said. 


The sheriff has 30 days in which to respond to CALM 
allegations. 


j 
| 


3 
PLAZA PROBLEM 


Dear Editor: 

I thought those with a spare minute to- 
reflect might enjoy hearing of my experiences 
at Plaza Books. I walked in the store for my 
second time asking about a possible donation 
of books for the College V Library. 

I was greeted cheerfully by a man who at 
once informed me that he would not give 
anything whatsoever to an elitist institution 
such as ours, especially considering that most 
of the parents of the people who went there 
made as much money as he did. 

My companion and I laughed. “An elitist 
institution!’ I said—the term seemed mis- 
placed—“The plumbers’ union is an elitist 
institution!’ He smiled. Then I went on, after 
thought, “I’ve heard that a large part of the 
students at UCSC are on financial aid; be- 
sides, they too donate their time and money to 
worthwhile projects.” He used that term on 
me again. ‘‘All the same...” he said. 

“Thank you,”’ I said politely, and prepared 
to leave. ‘‘Of course, I wouldn’t want to go so 
far as to ask what your father does,” he said 
offhandedly. “‘He’s a librarian,” I said. “Well, 
you’re one of the exceptions.” 

I was passing that term over and over in my 
head: ‘“‘Won’t contribute to an elitist institu- 
tion.”” Why shouldn’t he? Then in my annoy- 
ance the answer appeared to me: “Why 
should I contribute to the support of someone 
who wouldn’t support the institution I belong 
to?’ Good point, my friend and I agreed. And 
I will try to be less elite from now on. 


Yours, 


Keith Richardson 
COSMIC SAGA 


Dear Editor, 

The Folks had a super surprise in Maureen’s 
Morninglight Laukshmee’s Santa Cruz news- 
letter—a full rainbow treatment, wow! And, 
of all events, the Santa Cruz Statue of Liberty. 
How classy! (Buzz Bezore’s Mall Madonna 
is touching, too, but he also had the Cosmic 
Lady Punching Bag, whoops!) And the article 


of incorporation is a profound essential master- . 


mistress-mattress piece. No kidding! 


There were a few small gaping wholes in 
the his-herstory, on time sequentials/numerical 
estimates of Cosmic Intelligence Agency over, 
outer, and innercover events and other acts of 
reverence, but overall, love, just think of all 
the minds/hearts we expanded ’cause you 
turn out to be the Charusmic Young Reporter 
who tips the scales of Karmaic Justice, just as 
Alan Fong on KCBS-FM (radio 98.1) will 
soon be playing C.L. tapes (via Celestial 
Sound). 


Meanwhile, me and Brucie Morningstar, 
immortal lovers that we are, are a very 
dynamic duo now. I don’t know if i forgot to 
remember that i was rescued, the fair damsel- 
in-distress, on Xmas Day (every moment is 
Wholly Spirit!) by marriage at the Phoenix 
(the former turkey) in Santa Claus. 


We’re still doing the last of Bare Bones/ 
Frayed Shoestring/Hither and Yon nestings, 
but oh how the tides are turning! The Cosmic 
Connections are getting more outrageously 
made all the time and, soon enuf, when the 
Rainbow Realization Comes, ah ha! 


Have made another couple hundred Cosmic 
IntelligenceAgency calls (great reception at 
even CIA/FBI/Secret Service!), and have 
been to a few groups. I was overly pushy 
again, and managed to uninvitedly get the 
mike at an anti-Briggs rally, but was shushed. 


Oh well.-Guilties is an old consciousness... 
sadness is profound, laughing and crying are a 
lot alike. 

Aeternal appreciation. 

‘ Janus Aurah 


P.S. Please convey love to everyone, especially 
KZSC CHANGES... 


Dear Editor, 


Not being one to habitually respond to a . 


published article in a newspaper or magazine 
I’m drawn this time by a review written by 
Paul S. Hersh dealing with the current show, 
“UCSC Student Work.” I feel that the critic, 
perhaps above all others involved in the art 
world, has a duty tounderstand and be aware 
of the facts underlying situations before com- 
menting on them. A critic of the arts is in a 
delicate position because he is required to 
turn personal experience into digestible state- 
ment. All good critics are aware of the power 
of the printed word to effect their ideas or 
opinions with a certain truth merely as a part 
of process and are therefore careful to make 
fiscriminating choices cultivated by an aware- 
ness of cultural-historical trends and the u- 
niqueness of the work which they are presently 
experiencing. 

While not questioning Mr. Hersh’s right to 
his own opinions I do feel that several of his 
statements concerning the photography de- 
partment were stimulated by a lack of knowledge 
concerning its internal movement and struc- 
ture. First of all, I disagree with the statement 
that the photographic entries “lack the variety 
of style one might expect from a department 
so teeming with students.’’ I realize that I 
have been exposed to a larger variety of 
images than that represented in the student 
exhibition but I still feel that the jury selected 
work representing a fairly wide range of style 
and orientation. By selecting several photo- 
graphers of merit Mr. Hersh dismisses the 
rest of the imagery as suffering from a “milieu 
of compositional experimenting and mimicry.” 
This is in itself a rather vague area in which to 
be relegated as well as implying a certain 
contempt for experimentation and manipula- 
tion which are crucial to one’s visual education 
and growth. I disapprove strongly of the way 
Mr. Hersh has presented his idea of intriguing 
imagery which seems to be, “‘a more polished, 
dynamic (commercial) style verging toward 
good ‘new wave’ album cover art” as some 
sort of canon of good taste or symbol of 
validification. 

One area in which Mr. Hersh’s knowledge 
of the situation was painfully evident was that 
of student involvement and participation in 
the ASM photography path. A group of 12 or 
13 students is hardly a teeming mass and it is 
interesting to note that several photographers 
in the exhibit, at least to my knowledge, have 
no involvement with the department. I agree 
with Mr. Hersh that there has been “‘a year’s 
worth of largely haphazard and tedious one- 
person photo exhibits” but I am at an utter 
loss at what to make of the statement “whose 
subjects ranged from ‘hot’ boxes to ‘cool’ 
doorknobs.” I do think it is unfair and a 
distortion of the facts to consider this a direct 
reflection on the photography department 
and its members as there are many individuals 
in our community who call themselves photo- 
graphers and to whom gallery space is readily 
available. By relegating myself and other 
members of the department into this haphazard 
grouping I feel you have demonstrated a clear 
lack of interest and sensitivity to much of the 
thoughful exploration which is taking place. 

Michael Dawson 


eee Re 
FREE SPEECH . 
Dear Editor, 


The latest vogue on campus seems to be the 
contention that some opinions simply don’t 
fall under First Amendment guarantees of 
free speech. Angela Davis recently pronounced 
her indignation at the political system that 
permits the KKK to preach racism. But, just 
as those who supported her right to urge the 
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overthrow of the government were justified in 


claiming First Amendment rights for her, so 
must we all (like it or not) steadfastly cling to 
a guarantee of freedom of expression and 
thought of all people just as the ACLU has 
done in the obnoxious case of the American 
Nazi Party. When we start allowing one 
group to dictate restrictions on free speech 
rights we will soon start wondering where 
these good people will stop. 

Another example of this disease is to be 
found in a near hysterical letter to the editor 
regarding the publishing of an opinion in 
CHP.“‘This article should never have been 
printed,” howls the outraged correspondent. 
And on whether we should have a balanced 
press the writer claims: “Sometimes there is 
no ‘other side’.” Most curious of all is the 
argument that the offending piece was “an 
irrational article.” If CHP was to use logic 
and coherence as a requirement for publication, 
I’m afraid Gen Fujioka would find precious 


little printed in CHP which would give us. 


humble readers the “right”’ side of things. 
Kim M. Metzger 
_________ College V Alumnus 

NOTORIOUS 
Dear Editor, | 

I wish to comment on the two letters 
printed in CHP May 18 in response to the 
opinion piece “How Guilt Oppresses White 


Males” (CHP May 11). 


City on a Hill Press is notorious for its 
blatant bias, whichis why most people I know 
don’t read anything but the calendar: The one 
rational voice that consistently cut through 
the rhetoric was that of David Arenson in 
“Ragtime.”” When he became editor-in-chief 
I took that as a hopeful sign. The printing of 
the opinion piece “How Guilt Oppresses 
White Males” proved that freedom of speech 
is not dead on this campus. I certainly don’t 
agree with everything that was stated in the 
article. Guilt cannot be forced on someone 
who chooses not to accept it, and I consider 
the imposition of guilt to be a somewhat 
trivial form of oppression compared to what 
has been perpetrated against women and 
Third World peoples. On the other hand, I 
know I am a gentle and sensitive man, and I 
believe there are others like me who resent 
being stereotyped as slobbering rapists and 
slave owners. I had the impression that “White 
Males” was not trying to “make a justifiable 
case for racism and sexism,” but that it was 
trying to make a case for fair treatment of 
white males as individuals. 

But this is beside the point. Neither of last 
week’s letters really addressed the points in 
the article. Their contention was that the 
editor had no right to print something with 
which they disagreed. This sounds very simi- 
lar to the Sentinel’s reaction to the “‘porno- 
graphic” woodcut which appeared on the 
cover of CHP last quarter. 

Deck Hazen said that the “readership” 
(that means the people who read the paper, 
Deck!) has already made up its presumably 
collective mind on these issues. Who the hell 
elected Deck Hazen the spokesperson for this 
community? The second point was that people 
will believe whatever the paper tells them to 
believe without thinking for themselves. What 
an arrogant, cynical, egotistical, ignorant 

jackass!! 

Gen Fujioka’s letter was no better. He also 
believes that “this article should never have 
been printed” and that a paper does not need 
to present both sides of every controversy. 
Obviously the only side that needs to be 
presented is the one with which he agrees. 
Perhaps all material should be cleared with 
these guardians of right thinking before it is 
printed. Apparently Big Brother and Big 
Sister are alive and well and living at UCSC. 


I’m sorry Mr. Arenson-chose only to cite 
the four-year-old Press Code of Ethics in 
defense of his decision to print the article. It’s 
a sad day for the University of California 
when—less than 15 years after the Berkeley 
Free Speech Movement—nobody seems to 
have heard of the Bill of Rights. 

Joe Berger 


ee ee ee ee ee Ae 
SACRED COWS 
Dear Editor, 

-I would like to reply to the letters in last 
week’s issue criticizing the ““Opinion”’ piece, 
“How Guilt Oppresses White Males.” My 
view, as a woman and as one of “The Uncom- 
mitted” will be (I hope) one that isn’t heard 
much here at UCSC. 

I will begin by saying that Deck Hazen and 
friends have missed the boat. The point of the 
article was not to make “‘a justifiable case for 
racism and sexism’ but to point out that— 
God forbid!—‘‘the Struggle” is occasionally 
hypocritical. Is this the reason the article 
“has brought a great deal of shame upon the 
press?” Sacred cows, whatever your political 
orientation, don’t bear being poked at. The 
movement is hypocritical—tell me that it 
isn’t. If a woman can talk about Travolta’s 
ass but a man can’t talk about a woman’s face 
without being labeled sexist, something is 
wrong. That was the point of the article. 

Gen Fujioka complains that the article is 
irrational, in an irrational letter. He tells us 
“the article can be point by point refuted”’ but 
does not do so. Summaries which include two 
points, neither supported with concrete sen- 
tences from the article in question, and ‘‘and 
so on,” are ignorable. His next two points, 
that the article is irrational—again, no concrete 
support—and that it wasn’t written by a local 
are laughable. Can he be serious? What’s 
wrong with an out-of-town piece? If the struggle 
is universal, comments on it must be also. As 
to his third point, what does a balanced press 
mean? Gen doesn’t say. But he does say that 
there aren’t two sides to everything, that to 
insist on a pro and con is to state that there is a 
confusion as to what is right. I am glad for 
Gen that he’s made his mind up so easily and 
so soon. No one chooses a sexist or racist 
social structure unless the benefits (for them) 
outweigh the disadvantages. That is the other 
side, that must be discussed. That is the point 
that annoys “The Uncommitted.”” Devotion 
to any particular form, without the awareness 
that other forms exist and are right for others, 
is not working for change. It is simply exchang 
ing one power structure for another. 

I would like to close by paraphrasing a 
statement of A.S. Neil. Freedom is the right 
to do what you want as long as you don’t 
interfere with someone else’s right to do what 
they want. I do not deny the oppression of 
racism, sexism, etc. But I do not ignore the 
oppression from “‘radicals’”” who don’t face 
their own contradictions, either. 

Alexis Wiener 


College V 
‘HOUSING 


Dear Editor: 

In our haste to publicize the ‘‘key issues” in 
the spring primary election campaign, we 
may overlook a sleeper. 

It is the “housing referendum” (A through 
E) which, if passed, would allow the County 
to build several hundred low-income housing 
units. 

The way the California Constitution reads, 
a public body cannot build low-income housing 
without a successful referendum. That’s the 
fact of it. 

I encourage everyone to vote “YES” on the 
housing refendum. 
Paul L. Niebanck 


LESSER EVILS 
Dear Editor: 

I missed Rotkin’s “Why Socialists and 
Activists Should Vote.” I read Leslie Schwartz’ 
response to it. 

Patton sniffed the political winds and signed 

cont. on p. 22 


UPINION 


AKAs a ae R. Cer 
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Feminist forum: violent stereotypes in media 


by Tracye Lawson 

Women are being brutalized, terrorized and raped on billboards, 
record covers, posters, and in T.V. commercials and movies 
everyday. We have a right to be angry. Everywhere we turn there 
is some form of media lashing out images of violence against 
women. Such ruthless images are being used to promote the 
consumption of cosmetics, albums, clothing and liquor, tomention 
a few. Images like the cover of the latest Hustler magazine which 
shows a woman being put into a meat-grinder, the lower half of her 
body depicted as ground meat, constitute a very real threat to the 
safety and well being of every woman. The media is powerful and 
the messages of violence it exudes are extremely dangerous. It is 
essential that the portrayal of inhumanity towards women be 
identified, protested and put to an end. 

We ingest so many messages from well calculated ads it 
becomes hard to know our own minds. Manipulation of this sort is 
dangerous in itself. It becomes drastic when it portrays an attitude 
of violence, hatred and cruelty. “Images of violence to women, 
from enchainment to implied rape, have become commonplace in 
record album marketing. Such images appear on album covers, in 
store displays, and in both consumer and trade advertising and 
promotion. 

“These images convey messages which are not only offensive, 
but which contribute to a social climate that condones—and in 
some cases may even cause—violent behavior towards woman. 
Such images teach us, for example: that women are victims (in the 
same existential sense that grass is green); that women like to be 
victimized; that women expect to be victimized; that women are 
safe, easy targets for brutal behavior; that victimized women are 
attractive and sexually appealing; that victimized women are 
entertaining or amusing to observe; and that the normal male is 
sexually aggressive in a brutal and demeaning way towards 
women. Moreover, the frequency with which such images appear, 


Committees—a question of 


by Arthur O’Sullivan 

‘“Campuswide committees canbe effective vehicles for 
student involvement in campus governance.” The blue pamph- 
let appearing in my College Eight mailbox early this quarter 
offered descriptions of and an application for membership on 
next year’s Academic Senate and Administrative Advisory 
Committees, plus the following declaration: ‘“‘Student commit- 
tee members will be chosen by a Committee Selection Committee 
(CSC), made up of interested students. If you are interested in 
participating in this process, please contact the Student Affairs 
Office.” 

Any ambiguity in the phrase ‘interested students” seemed 
clarified when Administrative Assistant Terry Hickenbottom 
assured me that all students applying for the CSC would sit on 
the commitee. She made a note of my name and said I would be 
notified about details by May 15th. 

On May 18th, I inquired again at the Student Affairs Office. 
The administrative assistant said there had been a delay, due to 
lack of student response. She then directed me to the student 


and especially their routine association with humor, trivializes the 
serious phenomena of rape and battered women.“ 

This quote was taken from a flyer distributed by WAVAW 
(Women Against Violence Against Women). They are presently 
conducting a boycott against the Warner/Elecktra/Atlantic rec- 
ording companies. Just browse through a record store to answer 
the question why. There is a cover with a woman about to be 
subject to a gang rape, accompanied by the title “the best of New 
York”; a woman’s body stamped with an official-looking seal, like 
a piece of meat; an unconscious woman, the victim of assault or 
rape, glorified by the title “Thriller”; a woman chained and bound, 
bruised and battered...and smiling... These images are an insu!t, a 
‘threat and a danger to women. “It is not necessary to argue that 
mass media stereotyping of women causes any particular instance 
of rape or assault.” The practice is part of an overall social 
environment which discriminates against women from the most 
petty ways to the most life-endangering ways, and both flow from 
and contribute to that environment. “‘Rape and battering are the 
most obvious and most deadly forms of violence to women. We 
should all demand that companies cease the use of images that 
trivialize, sensationalize, commercialize, satirize, or glamorize 
such violence. The myths must stop. To continue them is to 
condone criminal behavior.” 

In a newsletter put out by WAVPM (Women Against Violence 
In Pornography and Media) a researcher wrote, “As a social 
scientist investigating crimes against women, specifically woman 
battering, I have come to believe that violence against women is a 
pervasive and dangerous undercurrent in our entire social 
structure. Interviews with women who have been battered by 
their spouses have revealed that many of the batterers were 
devotees of pornographic literature. X-rated movies and the 
like, and their behavior frequently reflected a desire to emulate 
the macho film heroes...It is impossible to investigate the issue 


intern “taking care of” the CSC, who informed me that the 
committee would now consist of eight college representatives, 
to be chosen by the respective student governments or provosts. 
The intern knew of only one CSC application (not mine) and 
urged me to fill out a form in compliance with the new rules. I 
asked what had become of the promised open selection commit- 
tee, and was told that the change had been adopted to give a 
sense of “‘legitimacy” to the CSC and its appointees. 

The person taking responsibility for the switch was Vice 
Chancellor for Student Affairs David Tilley. He welcomed me 
into his office and explained that “the colleges” (as embodied in 
student governments and/or provosts) had objected to the lack 
of such a “legitimizing”? mechanism. Mr. Tilley stressed the 
importance of winning broad support for next year’s committee 

“memberships and their actions, noting that the new selection 
procedure had emerged from a meeting with his student 
advisory committee (which any student may attend) a couple of 
weeks ago. He regretted that I had been ‘“‘misinformed” by his 
office prior to that. 


of woman battering without coming to the conclusion that 
women are “‘set up”’ to be victims in this culture, and that the 
media and pornography are particularly culpable.” - 

Both WAVAW and WAVPM are hard working groups 
which “intend to raise community awareness to the point where 
the general public will demand social responsibility and will 
take and support action to eliminate violence against women.” 
The time is now to stop turning the other cheek and face the 
issues head on. 

Here on campus there is a group of women who are taking 
action against a flagrantly violent poster which has been put up 
around town. This is their statement: 

‘There were posters plastered up all over Santa Cruz, the 
university, and the Highway 9/Felton area, that we, of the Ad- 
Hoc Committee Against Violence Against Women in Pornog- 
raphy and Media, -have taken down. They were bright pink 
posters with a large image of a woman in the center. She had 
teased blond, hair, blank white eyes, and pursed lips caked with 
lipstick. Her shoulders and chest are bare, except for material 
covering the lower half of her breasts. A sharp dagger-like jet 
plane is speared through the clefts of her breasts. She is blind, 
passively sexual, and seemingly unaware of the violence done 
to her. 

“We are not passive. We are not going to accept portrayals of 
women cutely pursing their lips while being stabbed from 
behind. We understand the link between distorting, humiliating 
and violent images of women, and the abuse that we as women 
have to contend with daily. 

“This poster is sponsored by the Kresge Music Co-op, to 
promote a punk rock concert. We are not passing judgement on 
punk rock. We are angry that this poster was printed and posted 
up all over our community because of the abusive, offensive 

cont. on p. 18 


legitimacy 


Since the vice chancellor has expressed his continued open- 
ness to procedural changes as desired by the university com- 
munity, let’s compare the idea of a selected selection committee 
with that of an open process: 

The hope that one representative per college would mean 
wider participation runs up against the possibility that more 
than one student from a single college will want to serve, and the 
probability that some colleges will have trouble coming up with 
even one interested student. In the former case, students who’ve 
taken the initiative to get involved will be locked out. In the 
latter, colleges will either have to “draft” representatives— 
whose attendance, interest, and effectiveness will likely be less 
than the volunteers turned away elsewhere—or else go unrepre- 
sented. When CSC membership drops below eight, control 
requires four or fewer votes, and the committee’s “legitimacy” 
comes into serious question. 

Mr. Tilley is concerned (as am I) that a narrow faction of 
student opinion might “pack” an open selection committee; yet, 

cont. on p. 18 


Student movement: options for the future 


by Deck Hazen 

It was just about one year ago, on May 9, 1977, that 294 
Stanford students put themselves on the line protesting Stanford’s 
investments in South Africa. Three days later City On A Hill 
ran a cover story by David Yang describing the events and with 
it, an editorial in support of the arrested students with an 
announcement about a noon rally to be held the following 
Friday (May 13) in the Cowell Courtyard. 

Like the shots fired on Fort Sumter, that event touched off a 
period of campus political activism unmatched since the days of 
the National Student Strike in 1970. , 

The rally of the 13th was a rousing success as was the “Open 
House” demonstration the following Sunday (May 15) which 
started with a march from the base of the campus up to the 
College V dining hall and a confrontation between protesters 
and out-going Chancellor Angus Taylor and in-coming 
Chancellor Robert Sinsheimer. ‘ 

Meetings were held almost constantly throughout that period, 
and it was assumed that the rally, called for the following 
Monday (May 16) would result in a sit-in. But amid arguments 
that the student population “wasn’t ready” for such activities, 
the rally turned into a fairly successful ‘teach-in’, capturing the 

attention of several hundred students and faculty. 

On the following Thursday (May 19) City On A Hill Press 


ran a picture showing one of the many demonstration scenes 
that had, by that time, become quite common. The editorial was 
again supportive of the actions. Carol Benedict announced her 
decision to withdraw from the University, in protest, just prior 
to her graduation, and her walk to the up-coming Regents 
meeting in San Francisco. 

Perhaps not too surprisingly, many letters came in opposing 
the demonstrations, arguing that the energy would be better 
spent in other areas, or-dissenting from the decision to join the 
South Africa issue with the Bakke Decision issue. Despite 
those few objections, plans were laid for the coming period of 
actions. 


For those of us that went through that period (which now 
must seem as ancient history) it is a unique experience of “‘deja 
vu’’ to see posters advertising a “noon rally/teach-in’’ at the 
Cowell Courtyard (for May 18, 1978). 

History does not repeat itself, there are only a few options 
open to the movement at this point. The pessimistic view would 
assert that most people are ‘“‘burnt out” on the South Africa/ 
Bakke issue— having been through it all before, most people will 
simply ignore the calls to activism. The newness of that activity 
having worn off, most people will simply continue with their 


business as usual. Besides, its been shown that demonstrations 


and activism don’t accomplish anything anyway. 


The optimistic view, on the other hand, would assert that 
much has been learned in this past year, many advances have 
been made and the issues have been raised to a very high level of 
public consciousness (a level that would have been impossible 
without the activism). 

The optimists would further assert that much has ‘been 
learned about the “process” of student rebellion as well. Many 
of the difficulties experienced in last year’s actions can thus be 
foreseen and eliminated. The over-large and over-long meetings 
can be broken down into smaller groups, the leadership functions 
can be more clearly deliniated, the mechanics of calling a 
meeting or issuing a press release have all been ingrained, etc. 
etc. 

Thus the situation stands much as it did one year ago, with 
one critical exception—it now has a comprehensive history 
upon which to build. The question is now posed to the campus 
community. To Concentrate on the lack of total victories in the 
past is to secure apathy and impotence for the future; but to look 
upon the past as a learning experience, to see and correct its 

mistakes, is to take the next step forward in the struggle for 
human dignity. 


meee et 
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FOR THE WEEK OF THURSDAY MAY 25 THI 


Thursday 


SLIDE PRESENTATION — Canadian Emergence: Explorations of 
the Maritime/Atlantic Provinces of culture through its Landscape and 
Music. Charles E. Merrill Room at Merrill College, 8:30 pm. Admission 
is free. Wine and cheese will be served. 

EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT — “Torture and Terror in Rhodesia,” by 
Sister Janice McGlothlin, an Information Officer for the Commission for 
Justice and Peace. After issuing a report on the abuse of blacks by 
Rhodesian authorities, McGlothlin was arrested, detained for 3 weeks, and 
then expelled from the country. 7:30, College V Fireside Lounge. 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. “The Fourth Tower of Inverness,’ radio drama 
heard every weekday at noon and 10 pm. KPFA news simulcast heard 
every weekday at 6 pm. The Jazz Co-op presents the music of Miles 
Davis’ proteges: Herbie Hancock, Tony Williams and Wayne Shorter at 
7 pm. fe 

SEMINAR — R. Michael Tanner, UCSC Assistant Professor, Informa- 
tion Sciences: “Recursive Error-Correctirg Codes: Reed-Muller and 
Product Codes.” 3:15 pm, Rm. 165 Appl. Sci. Free. 

MOVIE — “Bottle Babies.” A graphic film on the effects of the actions of 
one multinational company — Nestle’s — in Third World Countries. 
Short discussion to follow. 7:30 pm, Classroom II, Free. 
MEDITATION INSTRUCTION — Discussion on Synthesis of spiritu- 
ality and social Change. 7 pm, Kresge 323. Free. 

MOVIE — “Inherit the Wind.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. 
Stev. stud. 50¢, others, $1. 

CONCERT — Betty Larson, resident crazy from Campus Activities 
Office will be performing original material; singing and accompanying 
herself on the piano. She has been a songwriter for Columbia Records, as 
well as having done several radio commercials. 8 pm, College V Dining 
Hall. Free. 

POETRY READING — Galway Kinnell, will read from his works 
which include “Flower Herding on Mount Monadnock,” “Body Rags,” 
and “The Book of Nightmares.” 8:30 pm, Classroom I, 50¢. 
DRAMA — “Gilgamesh.” A 4,000 year old Sumerian epic about the 
legendary God-King Gilgamesh’s search for immortality. 9 pm, Quarry 
Amphitheater. Free. Through May 27. 


Friday 
NEW WAVE CONCERT — Sponsored by Kresge Music Co-op and 
featuring The Sleepers, Seizure, The Mutants, and JJ: 180. Kresge Town 
Hil, 8:30 pm. Kresge $1.50, others, $2. 
KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Cabrillo New Music Ensemble, Y pm, 
$2. Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar Street. 
PSYCHOLOGY FIELD WORK — Application deadline to receive 
credit for Summer ‘78. 
BLOOD DRIVE — The Blood Mobile will be at UCSC East Field 
House on Hagar Drive, 12 noon to 5 pm. If you want an appointment call 
Student Affairs, 429-4446. 
SEMINAR — “Words into Music: Ned Rorem’s Setting of Sylvia Plath’s 
‘Ariel’ Poems.” 3 pm, College V Study Center, Free. 
KZSC — 88:1 FM. “Talk of the Town.” presents a special on election 
issues: the CALM initiatives and the growth management initiative. 7 pm. 
POETRY AND MUSIC — Linda Hess, Lisa Kolbeck, Molly Polack, 
Carol Staudacher, Louise White and musicians. An evening of Women’s 
Poetry and Music. Bring your instruments and poetry to share in the sing- 
a-long and open mike. 7:30 pm, Rm. 212, Soc. Sci. Free. Childcare 
available. 
MOVIES — “Postcards From Everywhere,’ an evening of recent UCSC 
student films. 8 pm, Classroom II. $1. 
DANCE — The Free Chili Support Group presents “‘Sofrito” in a benefit 
dance for the Chilean resistance. 8 pm, Merrill Dining Hall. $2. at the 
door. 
~ CONCERT — “Windwood,” music for soprano, clarinet and piano. 
Playing pieces by Spohr, Weber, Stravinsky and Rorem. Jill Feldman, 
soprano; David Barnett, clarinet; Richard Secrist, Jr., piano. 8:30 pm, 
College V Study Center. Free. 
DANCE CONCERT — “Citta Immediata, School the overtaking, half- 
hiding from theory.” A senior thesis in dance by Merle Matsunaga, Mia 
Borgatta, and Maggie Tilbury. Performed off the hill at the Laurel 
Community Center, Center and Laurel Streets. 8:30 pm, Free. Through 
the 28th. 
JAZZ EVENTS — Cabrillo Jazz Combo, Sofrito, Evidence, 1 to 7 pm, 
donation. Paul Contos Trio, 8 pm. Smith Dobson Trio, 9 pm. $2.50 
(Kuumbwa Birthday Celebration). Kuumtwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar 
Street. 
‘CONCERT — Karl Brown presents a concert of 20th Century music 
composed by Schoenberg, Cowell, Zappa, Begault and Brown, performed 
by Karl Brown, piano, and others. PA Concert Hall, 8 pm, Free. 
THEATRE PERFORMANCE — “Somewhere In Between.” An 
original one act play, written by UCSC Women’s Re-Entry student 
‘Martha Imler, will be at Cabrillo College, 8 pm, Forum-Room 450, Free. 


Saturday 


BIKE TOUR — Tour wine and cheese tactories in Pleasanton, Mt. 
Diablo, and surrounding area. A tour for intermediate bikers. A trailer for 
your bike is provided. Leave E. Field House parking lot at 9 am, return 
-approx. 6 pm. Cost is $2.50 for transportation. Sign up in PE office. 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. Fromthe Pacifica Archives: ‘Music and Healing.”’ 6 


pm. 

MOVIE — “Freaks” plus two Flash Gordon shorts. 7 and 9:30 pm 
Classroom II. $1. 

CONCERT — Kar! Brown, senior recital in piano and composition; 20th 
century music, 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Free. 
EVENING OF LOVE POETRY/POTLUCK — 4,000 years of love 
poetry will be recited. Aramaic, Hebrew, Laddino, Yemenite, and Arabic 
love poetry will be read in a warm, peaceful atmosphere. Bring a favorite 
dish to share with friends. 8:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Room, Free. f 
KZSC — 88.1 FM. SWAT, award winning documentary produced by 
the Santa Cruz News Collective on “Radio Future City.’’ 10 pm to 2 am. 


Sunday 


KZSC — 88.1 FM. George and Elizabeth, purveyers of “Changes,” 
interview each other at 10 am. Weekly wrap up of “The Fourth Tower of 
Inverness” at 6 pm. ‘“‘Sportsrap” with Paul and Geoff at 7 pm. “Sunday 
Night Live” featuring live music at 9 pm. 


Monday 


MOVIES — “Puerto Rico: Paradise Invaded” and ‘Puerto Rico.” 7:30 
‘pm, Oakes 105. Oakes students free, others, $1. 

KZSC — 88.1 FM: ‘Women in Sports, Part II” from the Women’s 
Radio Collective. 8 pm. 

JAZZ EVENT — George Lewis: solo, from Chicago. 9 pm, $3.00. 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 320-2 Cedar Street. 


EXHIBIT RECEPTION — Reception for the Faculty Exhibit from the 
University of Calif., Santa Cruz and Cabrillo College. Santa Cruz Art 
Center Main Gallery, 1001 Center St., Friday, May 19, 5 to 9 pm. Free. 
425-0648. The exhibit of art by UCSC and Cabrillo faculty will run from 
May 15 to June 15. Gallery hours are from 10 am to 5 pm. 
DEADLINE PSYCH. FIELD WORK APPLICATION — To re- 
‘ceive credit for Summer ‘78, is Friday, May 26. 

PROPOSITION 13 DEBATE — “The Great Debate: Is Proposition 
13 good for Californians?” Wednesday, May 31 at 8 pm, in Forum Room 
450, Cabrillo College. The public.is invited. Speaking for Proposition 13 
will be Rev. Mel Nonhoff and Bob Moreland Sr. Speaking in opposition to 
13 will be Henry Mello and Larrry Parrish. The forum on the property tax 
reform measures is planned particularly for that 20% of the voting public 
the polls indicate has not yet made a decisicn between Proposition 13 and 
Proposition 8. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES BOARD HONORS — The Envi- 
ronmental Studies Board is now accepting nominations for Board Honors 
for June ‘78. You may nominate yourself or a fellow student and each 
nomination must be accompanied by a one-page statement as to why you 
or your nominee should receive honors. Leave all nominations with the 
Environmental Studies Board, 317 Social Sciences. Deadline for all 
nominations is May 31 at 5 pm. 

ATTN. ENV. STUD. MAJORS — Any Environmental Studies major 
who would like to be on the Honors Selection Committee please sign up 
outside the E.S. Board Office, 317 Social Science. The deadline is May 
31 at 5 pm. The E.S. Collective will ultimately decide who will serve on 
the Honors Committee. 

CABRILLO SUMMER MUSIC ACADEMY — Accepting applica- 
tions for students in all instrument positions except piano and flute. 
Sponsored by Cabrillo College, the Music Academy runs from June 30 
thru August 6, with classes on the college campus and residency at the 
Greenwood Lodge Resort in Soquel. $20. materials fee. There is no 
tuition charge to California residents. Optional room and board at the 
Greenwood Lodge Resort is $560. Further information contact Lois 
Wagner, 688-6466 or 425-6339. 

EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT — On Thursday, May 25, at 7:30 pm in 
the College V Fireside Lounge Sister Janice McGlothlin will speak on her 
experiences in white-ruled Rhodesia. Sister McGlothlin is presently on a 
nation-wice tour of the United States. Her West Coast appearances are on 
behalf of the Zimbabwe Medical Campaign. Admission is free, and all are 
invited. The event is sponsored by People for a Free South Africa. 


PUBLIC DEBATE — Jarvis-Gann Proposition 13 and 8. Wed., May 
24, 7:30 pm in the Calabasas Cafeteria, 202 Clabasas Road, Watsonville. 
Pro-13: George Beers and Mel Nonhoff. Anti-13: Dr. John Peterson and 
Dr. Art Pearl. 

RELATIONSHIPS IN THE NEW AGE — Learning love and harm- 
ony with another person as a way to cosmic love and harmony. A free 
seminar series starting Sunday, June 4, 1978 and running four Sun. 
evenings, 8 to 9:30 pm. With Barry Vissell, MD, and Joyce Vissell, RN, 
MS. Call 688-6666 after May 25. Open to all individuals as well as 
couples. 

JEWISH CONGRESS RETREAT — The American Jewish congress 
15th annual Kallah (retreat) will be held June 9 to 1 1 at Greenwood Lodge 
in Soquel. The theme, “Jewish Humor from the Bible to Woody Allen,” 
will examine how the Jewish people have utilized humor throughout 
history as an instrument of self preservation. David Ehrlich, a well-known 
Bay Area humorist, leads off the Kallah Friday pm, June 9. Saturday am 
June 10, Rabbi Richard Litvak of Temple Beth El, S.C., will discuss the 
humor of the bible. Following Rabbi Litvak, Dr. Kurt Schlesenger, a San 
Francisco psychiatrist, examines Jewish humor as a form of identity. 
Saturday evening’s program will feature a private showing of the movie: 


VANGUARD FORUM — Ronald Lampi reads “‘A Manifesto of Fire,” 
8 pm at the Good Fruit Co. Free. For information, 426-7734. 


DEATH AND DYING — “An Evening of Conscious Dying.’’ Stephen 
Levine on tape with slides plus love: ‘Spontaneous poetry.”’ by Jack 
Szumel, a recreation of his experience with death in India. 7:30 pm. 
Kresge Town Hall, Free. 


Tuesday 


CAMPUS CALM MEETING — 7 pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
LECTURE — William Turnbull, Jr., architect (MLTW/Turnbull As 
sociates), one of the designers of Kresge College, Sea Ranch, etc.: 
“Opportunities for Inhabitation.” 8 pm, Crown Dining Hall, Free. 
LITURGY — Celebrated by Fr. Bruno Barnhart, Immaculate Heart 
Hermitage (monastery in Bug Sur), Abbott of the monastery: “Centering 
One’s Self.”” 8 pm, Merrill Baobab Room. 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Paul A. Kelly, Medical Research Council, 
Group in Molecular Endocrin., Le Centre Hospitalier de l'Universite 
Laval: ‘Prolactin: Regulation of Secretion and Hormone Receptor 
Levels.” 4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall I. Free. 

COLLOQUIUM — John Lamendella, UCSC Visiting Professor of 
Psychology: ‘“‘Symbolic Information Processing from a Neurofunctional 
Perspective.’ 4 pm, Rm. 499. 

MOVIE — “The Grand Illusion,” dir. by Jean Renoir, starring Jean 
Gabin, Pierre Fresnay, Julian Carette. Grand Illusion, Renoir’s most 
famous film, explores the fraternity of men in wartime across class levels 
and national allegiances. Don’t miss this classic. 7 and 9:30 pm, Crown. 
Merrill Rec. Rm. Free. 


“The Mad Adventures of Rabbi Jacob.’’ Reservation forms and addition- 
al information: American Jewish Congress, 391-6590, 942 Market 
Street, Suite 501, San Francisco, 94102. 


VETERANS OR VETERANS’ DEPENDENTS — If you are plan’ 
ning to attend UCSC Fall Quarter, 1978, please stop by the Handicapped 
and Veteran Services Office to complete the necessary forms by Thurs- 
day, May 25. Failure to complete these forms will result in a delay in your 
receipt of VA benefits for Fall Quarter. 

VETERANS AND VETERANS’ DEPENDENTS — You should be 
familiar with UCSC Standards of Satisfactory Progress and Attendance 
Consult the General Catalog and the Student Academic Manual available 
in the Library and Handicapped and Veteran Services Office. 
ZIMBABWE MEDICAL CAMPAIGN UPDATE — The UCSC 
Zimbabwe Medical Campaign is now in its third week. The Campaign is 
part of a Bay-Area effort to raise $50,000 in medical supplies for nearly 
100,000 victims of the racist white minority government of Rhodesia 
Since May 1, the University community has responded magnificently to 
the Campaign. Individual contributions totallying over $1,000 have been 
received so far. This amount, plus $500 raised at a benefit dance on March 
4, makes the Santa Cruz contribution over $1500. Tax-free contributions 
can be mailed to the Third World Fund/Zimbabwe Medical Campaign 


c/o The Santa Cruz Community Credit Union, 105 Harvey West Park, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95062. 


INTERVIEW TECHNIQUE WORKSHOP — The NAACP will be 
sponsoring a free workshop Wed., May 31, 7 pm at the Laurel Street 
Community Center, Room 5. The workshop will examine interview 
techniques, resume writing, public employment, and summer internships. 
It will also emphasize where to find jobs, how to protect oneself in 
interviews by being able to identify illegal questions, and how to increase 
chances of securing the job one wants. 


LESBIAN AND GAY MEN’S COUNSELING COLLECTIVE — 
We are a group of gay men and lesbians in Santa Cruz who offer 
nonjudgmental, free, confidential, peer counseling. Call Switchboard for 
referral, 426-LIFE. 

GIL-OSORIO EVENT — The Arnoldo Gil-Osorio for Assessor 
campaign invites the citizens of Santa Cruz to “ Assess our next Assessor” 
on Thurs., May 25, 5 to 7:30 pm at the candidate’s home, 340 Moore 
Street in Santa Cruz. Wine and hors d’oevres will be served. Donations of 
any amount will be gratefully accepted. Information: call 426-4542. 
ORGANIC HORTICULTURE — The UCSC Farm and Garden 
project is offering a 1 year Certificate Program in intensive organic 
horticultire through University Extension. This full time program covers 
many horticultural aspects including fruit, vegetable, and flower culture, 
small livestock, soil husbandry, and ecologic principles behind a more 
sustaining horticulture. Information and applications: Apprenticeship 
Program, UCSC Farm project, Campus Facilities, UCSC, 95064 
Deadline for applications is June 30. 

PRESENTATIONS ON PROPOSITIONS — The People’s Demo- 
cratic Club of Santa Cruz will be hearing the pros and cons of the various 
ballot propositions at their Thursday, May 25, meeting at Aptos Library, 
7695 Soquel Drive, Aptos, at 7:30 pm. All of the propositions will be 


covered by various speakers except proposition 13. The business meeting 


_ Starts at 7:30 pm. The program begins approximately at 8:15. The public 
is welcome. ; 
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Charges fly at recall debate 


by Paul Glickman 


First district supervisor Phil Baldwin attacked the recall 
against himself and Ed Borovatz last week as a “sleazy process 
being used as a tool by the resurging right wing.” 

The charge came during a debate at the Merrill Dining Hall 
between Baldwin and Jeff Bosshard of the pro-recall forces. 
Sixty people attended the forum, which was the first such 
confrontation between Baldwin and a recall proponent since the 
campaign.began last summer. 

Baldwin charged the Coalition of United Taxpayers (CUT) 
with spreading “the grossest, most blatant lies” about the board 
of supervisor’s record. CUT has been the main group behind the 
recall, 

“Their literature says we cut the sheriffs patrols in half at 
budget time last year,” said Baldwin. ‘‘In fact, we didn’t cut the 
sheriff's budget at all.” 

The former head of the Borovatz recall and now a candidate in 
the San Lorenzo/Scotts Valley race, Bosshard said that he is the 
only candidate who will admit to his connections with CUT. 

He reviewed the recall’s charges that the board has wasted 
money, abused its power and lacked leadership. He added that 
there is great public anger over the board’s performance during 
the past year. 

Baldwin scoffed at the stated reasons for the recall. “Growth 
management is the real issue,”’ he argued. He asserted that real 
estate interests fear the board will try to stop subdivisions in 
rural development. 

Baldwin also pointed out that 92 percent of the contributions 
to CUT have come from outside his district, and 25 percent 
have come from out of the county. In addition, he set the value of 
the combined property holdings of the recall supporters at $16 
million. 

“It’s sad that politics has become dependent on money,” said 


Baldwin. “Money has bought elections, and I pray it doesn’t 
buy this one,” he added. 

“That’s irrelevant to me. I’m not interested in how much 
money people have,” said Bosshard. He characterized the 
recall as a “grassroots effort,” combining monetary support 
from people outside the county with volunteers in Santa Cruz 
doing the real organizing. 

Bosshard claimed the board “purged” certain people from 
the county during last year’s budget sessions, and that Baldwin, 
Borovatz, and Gary Patton have abused their power by voting 
as a block. He also questioned their commitment to uncovering 
welfare fraud in the county. Referring to the grand j jury’s report 
on the problem, he suggested the area be renamed “Santa Claus 
County.” 

Answering the charge that people were “purged” at last 
year’s budget sessions, Baldwin noted that “‘no one on the DA’s 
staff ever said that was a position of huge value.” He defended 
his voting with the other two liberals on things such as 
environmental issues, because “there is nothing wrong with 
that.” 

In response to Bosshard’s charge that the board ignored the 
grand jury’s report on welfare fraud, Baldwin blasted that group 

a “political organ” of the right wing, saying, “It’s time to get 
rid of it.” 

Baldwin and Bosshard agreed that the present recall formula 
is “‘unjust.”’ If more than 50 percent of the people vote yes on the 
recall, then the candidate with a simple plurality will become 
supervisor. Both men suggested changing the law to require a 
run-off if no one gains a majority. 

The inequality of the law explains the long list of candidates 
in the first and fifth districts, said Baldwin. ‘““They’re making 
sure the list of alternative candidates is long enough,” he said, 
““so someone could be elected with less than 20 percent of the 
vote.”’ He doesn’t think it will work, however, “‘because they all 


represent the same world view. It’s the world view of Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover.” 

Someone from the audience asked Baldwin to define the 
“resurging right wing” he had referred to. “The epitome of the 


modern-day right wing is the second district supervisor (Marilyn @ 


Liddicoat),”’ said Baldwin. ‘“‘She’s one of the best rhetoriticians 
they have,” he added. 

Another person wondered if Liddiocat’s regular show on 
KSCO radio gives her an unfair advantage over the other 
supervisors. ‘“‘Absolutely,” answered Baldwin. He added that 
he believes Liddicoat is ‘intimately involved with the recall. 

“She uses the identical arguments as CUT and the recall 
people on her show,” he said. 

_Asked about the growth management issue, Bosshard said 
that growth must be kept within certain limits in order to retain 
services, but that property rights must still be maintained. As to 
how this could be done, he replied, “It ain’t easy.” 

“We're trying to prevent Santa Cruz from becoming San 
Jose and Carmel at the same time,” said Baldwin. Pointing out 
the need to combat urban sprawl and protect watersheds and 
timberland, he admitted that “it’s easier to protect the environ- 
ment than to provide affordable housing.” He said that there are 
ways the supervisors can work with developers to convince 
them to provide affordable housing. One such method would be 
for the county to waive certain permit fees in return for a 
promise from the developer that s/he will rent or sell some of 
his/her units at less than the market rate. 

In closing, Baldwin told the crowd, ‘Don’t give up on the 
political process yet. We’re just barely hanging on, but I feel the 
force is with us.” 

“T think Phil meant to say ‘the farce is with us’,”’ joked 
Bosshard. He likened the recall to a “vote of confidence,” and 


~ ended by calling Cecil Smith an “ideal supervisor, because he 


doesn’t say much except ‘how much does it cost’?”’ i 


Charlotte Melville: ‘‘a matter of style’’ 


by Paul Glickman 


This is the last in a series of interviews with the four 
contenders for county supervisor from the Seaside district, 
which includes UCSC. The subject of this week's interview is 
Charlotte Melville, who has been a member of the Santa Cruz 
City Council for three years. 


Where do you stand on the growth management issue 
in general and on Measure J in particular? 

Well, it was one of the platforms on which I ran for city 
council three years ago. People have been crying for some kind 
of growth control and growth management ever since I’ve lived 
in Santa Cruz, and it really seems redundant to me to put it on 
the ballot and ask the people again whether they want growth 
management. I think it’s very clear that people have been asking 
for that and demanding that for a long time. 

The board of supervisors has the power to come up with a 
growth management plan; I don’t think it’s proper to put it on the 
ballot for several reasons. For one thing, suppose it fails? 
Suppose so much pressure is brought to bear because it’s a 
poorly written piece of legislation that it’s turned down at the 
polls. Then what happens? Doesn’t it mean then that no matter 
who’s elected and no matter who’s in office, that they don’t have 
a mandate of the people? How could they possibly go ahead 
with a growth management program if it were turned down at the 
polls? 

How do you feel it is poorly written? 

I think that it’s too all-inclusive. The 15-20 percent low and 
moderate income requirement should not have been included. 
It’s possible to include that simply by agreement with the 
developer, as a condition of approval. The city council did that 
at Mission Gardens—there is a requirement for a certain 
percentage of low and moderate income housing, which is 


swheidized housing of cours And that’s the whole poir wi 


only way that low and moderate income housing can be built in 
Santa Cruz County is through federal subsidy. And that’s an 
uncertain thing that changes practically from day to day. 
Suppose you couldn’t get that subsidy? Would it mean, then, 
that the growth management plan would be invalid? I’m sure the 


definition of what this means will end up in court, under a lot of 
different circumstances. 


1 also think that including a yearly evaluation of the plan is a 


poor idea. It doesn’t lend itself to long-term seny which is 


certainly wh Vv Need TO C OD. 2 IONS Pm) nian Je 


pressure to do away with the growth management program 
would have to be fought on a yearly basis. 

So how would you go about dealing with the growth 
management issue differently, if you were a supervisor? 

Mr. Patton has been in office three years—he has had the § 
opportunity. The supervisors have had the opportunity to do 
this right along. If they felt they needed to have the public 
reiterate their position on growth management, it seems to me it 
should have been a very simple question just to ask for a 
mandate of the people to implement a growth management plan 
without a lot of conditions put upon it. 

Isn’t that basically what they’re doing now, asking for 
that mandate? 

Along with a yearly evaluation and along with a 15-20 
percent low to moderate income requirement. No, I think the 
mandate has been there. It’s been voiced through every election. 
I think that’s one of the platforms on which Gary ran. Actually 
Gary is very much a “no growth” person. From everything I’ve 
seen and heard, he seems to be essentially a ‘“‘no-growth” 
person. I don’t consider my position “no-growth,”’ I think it’s 
unrealistic. I think that growth is going to come and there’s no 
way we can stop it, that we have to plan for it, we have to plan 
the percentage of growth that we can handle, and a structure has 
to be set up to implement this of course, certainly it’s not 
something that can be done overnight. 

If you are elected supervisor, there is a possibility you 
will be appointed to sit on the Local Agency Formation 
Commission (LAFCO). Since this body decides whether 
the Pogonip will be annexed to the city, would you be in 
favor of doing so or would you rather see the county retain 
that land? 

Having been intimately involved with the city’s future for the 
last three years, where it is now is that the general plan 
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Last summer, petitions began circulating around Santa 
Cruz County calling for the recall of Live Oak/Soquel 
Supervisor Phil Baldwin, San Lorenzo/Scotts Valley 
Supervisor Ed Borovatz, and Seaside/UCSC Supervisor 
Gary Patton. 

The stated reasons for the recalls were similar in all 
three cases. The notice of intention to circulate recall 
petitions against Baldwin said the first district supervisor 
“has neither the background, experience, nor education 
to represent his constituents in a manner sufficient to the 
requirements of managing what is, essentially, a $63 
million business.” It also charged Baldwin with ignoring 
allegations of welfare fraud in the county. Finally, Baldwin 
allegedly “interfered with the operations of the depart- 


ments of other. elected officials, in such manner as to - 


subject his constituents to possible physical and financial 
hazard...” 

Enough signatures were collected on the Baldwin and 
Borovatz petitions to quality for the June 6 ballot, while 


PAT 
LIBERTY 


I believe in a reasonable growth plan that will insure our 
commitment to the environment while providing jobs and 
adequate housing. The people who are most dramatically 
affected by the housing shortage are the young and the old. 

Middle income groups as well as senior citizens are being 
priced out of their homes and young families have no hope of 
being able to purchase a house because of inflated costs. 
Inflation, however, is not the only reason for increased housing 

costs. Several ordinances passed by the present board have 
helped cause prices to spiral upward. 

The proposed growth management plan has not yet been 
written. The public has not been given the opportunity to 
contribute. Rather than pass a nebulous law “‘in concept,” I 
would prefer to put a comprehensive plan before the public, 
after all segments of society have had an opportunity to 
contribute. We do need a plan for growth and I pledge my 
support to that concept. 

The Sheriff is an elected official of the County of Santa Cruz. 
The board of supervisors should not and do not have authority 
to tell him how to run his office. If the people do not want 
SWAT teams they will have an opportunity to express their 
feelings at the polling place on June 6. In any emergency or 
hostage situation I personally would rather call SWAT than 
CALM. 

Recently, the Assessor announced that assessed values in 
Aptos and Watsonville have increased by as much as 40-50 
percent. Taxes on those homes will be that much higher. If we 
allow government to collect those extra taxes we know they will 
spend them despite the fact that many people can’t afford the 
taxes they now are forced to pay. Therefore, I have decided to 
support Proposition 13. We must find another way to support 
government and schools. 

If the board of supervisors would stop trying to justify and 
ignore the admitted welfare abuses and instead attempt to find 
solutions to the problem, we’d all be less bored with the board. 

I would like to see better communication between the 
university and the rest of the people in the county. Our 
community is so polarized that it’s difficult to communicate just 
what our problems are, let alone something about them. 
Government, as a subject for discussion, is probably the most 
emotional issue we are faced with today. People are so polarized 
that it’s difficult to determine just what our problems are, let 
alone do something about them. 

In my opinion, part of the problem is the continual attempts 
by three members of the present board to foist one particular 
ideology upon the entire community. The students at UCSC are 
being used by these three supervisors. You have not been told 
the truth on the issues, and unfortunately, too many students 
have not had the opportunity to hear both sides. We all want to 
preserve the integrity and beauty of Santa Cruz County. If 1 am 
elected I shall encourage communication in the hope that there 


the recall forces decided to burn the petitions asking for a 
recall of Patton, because he was already up for re- 
election. 

Throughout the recall campaigns, Baldwin, Borovatz, 
and Patton have contended that the stated reasons are 
merely an excuse for realtors and doctors to try and 
replace one of the liberals on the board with someone 
more sympathetic to easing restrictions on development. 
If one vote changes on the board, then this “pro-growth” 
viewpoint will enjoy a 3-2 margin. “The real issue is 
growth management,” Baldwin said recently. 

Indeed, the financial statements of the Coalition of 
United Taxpayers (CUT) have borne out the liberals’ 
charges. Most of the more than $30,000 in donations to 
the recall have come from people in real estate or 
medicine, and much of it has come from people who live 
outside of Santa Cruz County who own property here. 
There are several candidates running in both the first 
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will be understanding on the issues and consequently a lessening of 
community polarization. Working together we can be an 
effective agent for productive change. 


BONNIE 
GEE 


I have lived in New York City, Los Angeles, and San Jose. [ 
know the result of uncontrolled growth is high taxes, high crime 
rate, crowded schools, crowded roads, and an environment of 
despair. I favor Measure J on the June ballot to control growth. 
Our county has been the fastest growing county in California 
long enough! 

In the area of cutting housing costs, I believe owner-built 
housing offers some hope. My family and I disassembled one of 
the first houses build in Los Gatos (it had been slated for 
demolition to provide a parking lot) and rebuilt it in the 
mountains outside of Boulder Creek. We saved about $50,000 
by being our own contractors, and ended up with a super- 
insulated family farmhouse. 

I believe SWAT teams have been demonstrated as too 
expensive and too inefficient for use in Santa Cruz. I favor 
training all policemen in non-violent mediation techniques. In 
communities where this has been done, the injury rate has 
dropped, efficiency has increased, and the number of citizen 
complaints has gone down. 

I believe traffic-related crimes affect all of us, and I favor 
having our police out on the streets patrolling, on foot, by bike, 
and in cars. The more visibility and citizen contact, the more 
crime prevention there is. 

I believe a citizens’ law enforcement review committee is an 
‘opportunity for conciliation of different factions in our com- 
munity. 

I back Walt Kubas for Sheriff. 

I believe there is a real need for property tax relief. However, 
the Jarvis-Gann initiative would allow a majority vote to enact 
relief, the effects of which could not be reversed except by vote 
of 2/3 of all registered voters in the state, clearly an impossible 
vote.Thus, the law is unfair. 

The rate of welfare fraud in our county is much lower than 
most places. I believe our supervisors deserve a vote of thanks 
for being so efficient in this area. The innuendoes and slander of 
our current board by recall-backers is unpardonable in this 
regard, . 

I believe this recall is primarily backed by speculators whose 
greed threatens to destroy the qualities that make our com- 
munity a good place to live. 

The recall election is unfair. Our supervisor, who I support, 


‘must get over 50% of the votes to remain in office, while any 


other candidate may be elected with a small minority of the 
votes. 


I hope everyone is aware they have two votes. I urge everyone 
to use those two votes, by voting no on the recall in the first half 
of the ballot, and voting for me, Bonnie Gee, in the second half 


FEAR AND LOAT 


“yes” or “no” on the question of whether Baldwin or 
Borovatz should be removed from office, and then they 
will be able to cast a vote for any one of the candidates 
running for the office. If more than 50 percent vote “yes” 
on the recall, then the candidate with a simple plurality 
wiil become supervisor. Baldwin and Borovatz are not 
allowed to be candidates in these races. 

City on a Hill recently sent a letter to the candidates in 
these two recalls, soliciting their views on some key issues 
of the campaign. People were asked to discuss growth 
management and Measure J, CALM and Measures H (to 
ban SWAT) and I (to establish a police review board), 
Proposition 13, whether welfare fraud should be re- 
ceiving as much attention as it has, and anything else they 
wished to comment on. 

This week features the candidates in the fifth district 
Borovatz recall. This district encompasses the San Lorenzo/ 
Scotts Valley area. Next week will features the candidates 


= ___in the Live Oak/Soquel district. 0. i . 


of the ballot. This is the only method we have to keep an 
environmentally-aware person in the supervisorial seat repre- 
senting the fifth district. 


EUGENE 
BUSTICHI 


I own and operate the Casa Mediterranean Delicatessen in 
Scotts Valley and I am a stockholder in the Scotts Valley 
Publishing Company. Like most citizens living in these valleys, 
I am an ordinary man who works to make a living, pay my taxes 
and support my family. Working together, we can take back 
control of our affairs from the Politician and Bureaucrats. | 
pledge that will be my goal. If you will join with me, we can do it. 

I ask you to join me in a crusade to win back control of our 
government by voting for me on June 6. 

Whether or not there should be a growth management plan is 
a question which does not lend itself to a short and concise 
answer. If such a plan does prove to be necessary, it must be 
looked at with much more care than has gone into the Measure J 
on the June ballot. I am not in favor of the plan on the ballot as 
developed by supervisors Borovatz and Patton. It is, in reality, 
no plan at all but a blank check on control over the people by the 
Politicians. 

When the people turn down something, I, as supervisor, 
would not turn around and try to cram the same thing down their 
throats. That is why government and the people are at odds with 
each other now. The government does not listen to the people. | 
will, if elected. 

It is the job of government to see that business has a 
opportunity to provide the lowest housing possible by providing 
a favorable atmosphere to those who have the means to develop 
that housing. It certainly is not the job of government to wage 
economic warfare against the very people who are trying to 
provide that housing, at a reasonable cost. 

I neither support nor oppose SWAT teams. It seems to me a 
lot of fuss has been made over very little. I think if we changed 
the names of these teams to “‘Negotiation Teams,” which is in 
reality what they are, very little would be said about them. 
Certainly I do not favor para-military activities on the part of 
local law enforcement. But I do not believe that is what we have. 

Neither the Jarvis-Gann Bill (Prop. 13) or the Behr Bill 
(Prop. 8) will do the job that is necessary to be done. I would not 
presume to tell voters how to vote on this issue. But if either of 
them passes, I, as supervisor, will make sure that any cuts which 
have to be made will be made out of the budget fat and not out of 
police, fire, and other protective services. 
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ED BOROVATZ 


JEFF 


BOSSHARD 


We need leaders who are not afraid to solve the problems of 
moderate responsible growth in Santa Cruz County. Before our 
county government can take on the duty of managing county- 
wide growth, it must first prove that it is able to manage its own 
growth. I would never submit any growth management plan to 
the voters until all of its elements were fully set forth, discussed, 
and understood by the voting public. The real problem that 
Santa Cruz County faces is a housing shortage. It will not 
suffice to attack the symptoms of that problem, for example by 
rent stabilization plans or by other indirect means. We must 
make more houses available by reducing taxes, lowering the 
building code standards, and geneally getting county govern- 

ment out of the way of legitimate, responsible building. 

Those who risk their lives to maintain public safety must be 
given every tool necessary to carry out their task. I question 
whether it is necessary for our sheriff deputies to have automatic 
weapons and military uniforms and training, but I believe 
Measure “‘H” is badly drafted to resolve this issue. I oppose 
Measure ‘“‘I’’ because I believe it is s‘1fficient that our elected 
supervisors and county sheriff who are responsible for the day- 
to-day activities of law enforcement personnel be responsive to 
the voters at the polls. As supervisor, I would attempt to 
mediate the differences between the sheriff and the citizens to 
obviate the issues which these two measures attempt to address. 

I strongly support Proposition 1 3. If the politicians tell us that 
its passage would result in the ruination of our schools and the 
cutting back of fire protection and other essential services, then 
it is time to replace those politicians. 

It is extremely important to investigate and prosecute those 
who participate in welfare fraud. If we do not, we have two 
unfortunate results: first welfare costs will be higher than they 
ought to be; and second, tax-paying voters will balk at sup- 
porting the system which they believe is being abused to their 
monetary detriment. 

In my opinion, none of the measures for initiative, referen- 
dum, or recall would be on the June 6th ballot if our elected 
officials were doing their proper jobs. The county supervisors 
have proven themselves to be childish, arrogant, and even rude. 
They have used the powers of their office to reward their friends 


and punish their opponents. They have turned their backs on a 


substantial segment of the tax-paying public. At the same time, 
they have admitted their own inability to cope with the problems 
now confronting our fast-growing county. There is a leadership 


crisis in county government, which has resulted in all of the - 


measures being brought to the voters in the June 6th election. 

We need new leaders at the county government level who will 
renew our commitment to solving these problems through quiet 
moderation, conciliation, and common sense. I believe I can 
provide that leadership. 
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LOATHING IN THE SAN LORENZO VALLEY 


In his response to CHP, Borovatz pointed out that he is nota 
candidate for election. He therefore felt that a presentation of 
his record and an answer to the charges by the recall people are 
pertinent in his case, since voters will be deciding whether he 
should be remoyed from office before choosing a possible 
successor. 


In August of last year a group characterising themselves as a 
“grassroots” organization began the process of recall. Over the 
intervening months they have spent over $30,000, hired peti- 
tioners, played upon people’s fears concerning government, 
lied, and generally used any expediency to gain the required 
Signatures. 

Time, and campaign disclosure requirements have revealed 
this group to be the financial elite with major land holdings 
valued into the millions. For the most part, they are not 
residents of the 5th District or in many instances even of this 
county. Their slate approach for recall in three supervisorial 
districts, simultaneously, indicate their goal—to grab power 
and use it for their own interests. 

I believe that most people share a concern for the future of our 
county. We may have different perceptions and ideas on how to 


The best growth management plan this community could 
have espoused was not to invite here UCSC. But only two of us 


_ fought it: this writer and Hon. Bruce Allen of Los Gatos, now a 


superior judge, then a member of the assembly. On the floor of 
that body he pleaded: “Put the university in Santa Clara county. 
The people of Santa Cruz county cannot afford it!” 

However, merchants here were hungry for money and the 
Cowell family hated the town. In Santa Clara county the 
institution would have meant as much in the arteries of local 
trade as it does where it is. But being here, in order to 
accommodate it the entire county eventually will have to be 
reconstructed. Who can pay for that? 

As for growth management per se, what local talents are 
available to manage anything? Have we not already imported 
enough ding-a-lings to last until hell freezes over from UCLA? 
Oshkosh? Pastafazoola and way points? We now have experts 
telling us all about it who never saw the floor of a forest, or 
walked along the San Lorenzo when it was a river, or fished in 
any of our streams or camped on any of our hills and who would 
not know an ecology if it crawled up and bit ’em. All of em out of 
the wilds of LA, Hippieville and Haight-Ashbury! 

Santa Cruz always did and always will have to look to the 
outside world for money. People are going to be born. People 
are going to travel. People are coming to Santa Cruz county. 
We cannot stop them, even with toll roads and guards armed to 
the teeth. Los Angeles tried it in the early days of John 
Steinbeck, this latter gentleman being the only thing that grew 
out of it. But none of you can remember that. 

I shall vote for measure H; but only as a guideline for the 
sheriff, believing it will not stand up in court. As for creation of 
another commission, even if it were legal, which seems highly 
improbable, who here is qualified to serve on such a body? Why 
do we need another commission? To gobble up the taxpayer’s 
dough in dreamy indifference and wordy suppositions whose 
true value is in salving somebody’s vanity? 

I favor Proposition 13 as the only measure offering relief from 
taxation on the present ballot. It is only one foolscap page long. 
Politicians at Sacramento have offered Proposition 8 as a 
“counter balance,” if you don’t care what you say. In its original 
form, the Behr bill was 27 pages long, but as of April 26 had 
been amended by 67 more pages so that now it is at least 104 
pages long and growing with each passing moment. The idea 
that legislators, starry-eyed from too much booze, made opulent 
by self-manipulated salaries and drooling over billions of 
dollars of surplus in the state treasury will do something for us 
cornfed bumpkins after dragging their feet for 15 years is a 
dream worthy of Bedlam. 


The ding dong daddies of our ding-a-ling democracy have at 


provide for that future. Certainly most of us agree that our 
growth rate is tied directly to the quality of life we will enjoy in 
the future. 

I pledged to the voters in 1976 the development of a growth 
management plan to insure the preservation of the natural living 
environment we now enjoy, as well as providing the necessary 
public services in a well thought out, logical manner. To 
accomplish that end, I have co-authored a growth management 
policies ordinance which will be on the ballot on June 6th. I 
believe this to be the first step in the development of our 
county’s effort to shape our future destiny. 

On June 6th I ask you to support Measure J, the Growth 


Management Ordinance and to vote no on the recall, which is 
organized, funded, and designed to use a process for selfish 
purposes. This process must be reserved for the removal of 
officials who have committed illegal acts, misused their office, 
or are judged incompetent. None of these grounds have been or 


can be demonstrated in my. case. 
In the words on one of my opponents, my greatest crime is 


that I work ‘“‘too hard.” I am prepared to pledge to the residents 
of the district and the county that hard work will be my only . 
crime during my tenure in office. 


last found something really worthy of their talents: the Tinkerville 
Trolley that Hesitates to Meet any Train. They want a half cent 
sales tax to maintain the illusion of a public service feature. 
That means millions of dollars. And if they get it, they will spend 
it. Hip-yah!!"! 


BILL 


GOTTHOLD 


The means for growth management already exists in the area 
general plans of Aptos, Soquel, San Lorenzo Valley, La Selva, 
Pajaro-South Beach, and Corralitos—South County. Each of 
the cities has a plan including some of their surrounding areas. 
These plans have a minimum of 12 additional elements, 
including transportation, noise, seismic safety, etc. Application 
of zoning maps to conform and insistence that permits only be 
given when compliance is established provides all the growth 
management needed. 


Housing is a product of the economics of supply and demand 
and will be provided through the free market-place and individual 
self-help if the government does not allow over zealous, too 
restrictive planning to interfere. 


Measures H and I are unnecessary. The Sheriff is elected to 
provide protection to the citizenry, and he should have the best 
trained personnel he can achieve. Kent State was a classic 
example of too little training for those put in a position where 
they could panic. Such over-reaction would not have occurred 
among carefully trained police. A free press and the grand jury 
are the best review commissions yet devised, and we, as the 
electorate, have the responsibility to provide the sheriff with the 
tools to do his job and replace him if he does it in a manner not 
condoned by the majority of citizens. 


I support the Jarvis-Gann Initiative—Proposition 13. The 
alternative merely shifts taxes and offers no substantive reduction 
particularly for those who rent. Proposition 8 would break the 
100 year tradition of equal rates of taxation levied on all real 
property. The Behr bill is too gimmicky a statute and can be too 
readily changed without knowledge or direction from the 
electorate. Proposition 13 is necessary to bring about a more 
stable tax picture and prod the legislature to better support 
public education, K through 14, with tax dollars from other than 
the real property tax. We'd best opt for it now while the state has 
the surplus to work with while implementing legislation is 
carried out. 

The outcry against welfare fraud is another expression of the 
frustration of the public regarding governmental excesses. 
When a grand jury report on welfare fraud is casually dismissed 
as ‘‘just opinions of a prejudiced group,” the public seriously 
questions the objectivity and integrity of the board of supervisors 
and particularly its chairman.. 
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TAKE THE INITIATIVES... 


Measure “J” for growth management 


_ by Randlett Lawrence : 

The politics of Santa Cruz are truly bizarre, especially with 
growth decisions in the works. While Marilyn Liddicoat plays 
leading lady in the board of supervisor’ weekly theatre of the 
absurd, populist protagonists Baldwin, Borovatz and Patton 
dash about the county telling anyone who will listen that the 
California Medical Association is on the brink of buying local 
government via the recall initiatives. Amidst all this brouha-ha- 
ha, ballot Measure “J” has gone almost unnoticed. Authored by 
Patton, the proposition asks voters if they support the concept of 
a growth management plan. 

This seemingly innocuous measure, which has practically no 
organized opposition, would send political shock-waves and 
cries of ‘creeping socialism” through any other community. 
The most significant feature of Measure “J” is its clause 
requiring the board of supervisors to make an annual decision as 
to what the county’s “fair share” of the state’s population 


growth should be. Building permits would be limited to insure 
that no more than that number of people moved into the county.. 

Oddly, pro-development forces seem to be focusing their 
dollars on recalling either Borovatz or Baldwin thereby insuring 
a sympathetic majority on the board, rather than defeating the 
growth managing measure itself. 

The county’s growth rate is presently twice that of the state. 
The areas of fastest growth are in the rural mountain and 
agricultural parts of the county. Measure “J” would establish a 
growth management system based on: 

1)The discouragement of subdivisions in rural areas ate the 
redirection of growth into already urbanized areas; 

2)Agricultural lands that are currently being threatened by 
rapid population growth and inappropriately placed development 
shall be preserved; 

3)New development shall only proceed in urban areas after 
adequate services are provided; 
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4)Development of lands containing timber and mineral 
resources and wildlife habitat shall be conditioned so as to 
prevent their loss or damage. 

Critics of the measure consist mainly of development interests 
and their sympathizers. Builders stand to make millions of 
dollars if all the land that could be opened for development was 
opened. They claim that the plan is just one more addition to the 
already insufferable county bureaucracy. 

Beyond the “‘big brother” argument are fears, even among 
progressives, that the growth management system will put 
upward pressure on already record level Santa Cruz rents. In 
apparent anticipation of such an argument, third district super- 
visor Gary Patton included a clause in the measure mandating 
that 15 percent of newly created housing units be made 
available for purchase of lease to persons with average or below 
average incomes. While this won’t make a large difference, it is 
significant in relation to other ordinances of its kind. 


Measure “H” would swat S.W.A.T. 


by Wendy Block 


If passed, Measure “‘H”’ will ban SWAT teams and auto- 
matic weapons from the Santa Cruz County Sheriff's Department, 
except when required by state law. A SWAT team consists of 
five policemen armed with fully automatic, army variety M-16 
rifles. The M-16 was developed for and used throughout the 
Vietnam War. It fires 180 rounds per minute, and is designed to 


obliterate, rather than wound. SWAT teams also carry semi- 
automatic shotguns, gas masks, gas canisters, smoke devices, 
ropes, pry bars, manhole hooks, and walkie-talkies. The ac- 
companying mobile command post carries communications 
systems, armored vests, steel helmets, tear gas projectiles, and 
battering rams. 


There are at least 1300 SWAT-like teams across the 
country. Three of them are in Santa Cruz County. Originally 
trained by Marines at Camp Pendleton, SWAT officers now 
train their own men, although they still maintain close coopera- 
tion with the Marines. SWAT teams are taught to carry out the 
following tasks: protecting police officers engaged in crowd 
control from sniper attack; providing high ground and perimeter 
security for visiting dignitaries; rescuing hostages; appre- 
hending desperate barricaded suspects; providing control as- 


Measure “I’— 


by Wendy Block 


Measure ‘I’? would establish a civilian law enforcement 
review commission for the Santa Cruz County Sheriff's 
Department. The commission, appointed by the county board 
of supervisors, would seek to insure community participation in 
setting and reviewing law enforcement policies, practices, and 
procedures. Sponsoring the initiative is the Community Against 
Legalized Militarism (CALM), the same group that put prop. 
“H,” the anti-SWAT initiative, on the ballot. CALM claims 
that a review process is needed to guarantee that the sheriff's 
department is accountable to the public it is supposed to serve. 


Critics of the measure suggest that the commission would 


sault fire power in certain non-riot situations; rescuing officers 
or citizens endangered by gunfire; and neutralizing guerilla or 
terrorist operations directed against government personnel, 
property, or the general populace. 

According to a report issued by the Los Angeles Police 
Department in July, 1974, SWAT was initiated in response to 
the increased incidence of urban violence, and in particular the 
emergence of the sniper as a threat to police operations, the 
appearance of the political assassin, and the threat of urban 
guerilla warfare. Since their inception, SWAT teams have been 
used over 200 times. They have acted as security for the 
president and the vice president, have protected officers en- 
gaged in crowd control during campus disorders, rock festivals, 
and other civil disturbances. In 1975, the Symbionese Liberation 
Army shoot out (or burn down) in Los Angeles involved 29 
SWAT members. That particular incident resulted in all six 
suspects being burnt to death, one smoldering house founda- 
tion, and considerable damage to neighboring homes due to 
flames and flying bullets. 

SWAT was secretly formed in Santa Cruz in April, 1975, 
shortly after the occupation of traditional burial grounds by a 
group of Ohlone Indians and their supporters. An invitation 
from the San Francisco Field Office of the FBI prompted 
Sheriff Al Noren to start SWAT here in Santa Cruz. The 


policing the 
reflect the politics of the majority of the board of supervisors 
rather than the community at large. They add that the com- 
munity relations officer of the sheriff's department is already at 
hand to handle complaints from the public. CALM points out 
that the sheriffs department has no written complaint pro- 
cedure and that this community relations officer may use his 
discretion as to whether the complaint is registered at all. 

At present there are two other avenues that someone with a 
complaint against the sheriff can pursue. One is the board of 
supervisors itself and the other is the county grand jury. The 
board of supervisors has jurisdiction over all aspects of county 
government and therefore has little time to devote to individual 
complaints. It also has no established procedure to investigate 


existence of teams was made public in June, 1975. 

The following year, CALM (the Community Against Legalized 
Militarism) collected over 11,000 signatures on a petition 
which expressed concern over the sheriff's use of M-16’s and 
SWAT training. During the 1976 budget hearings, the board of 
supervisors passed a resolution temporarily holding SWAT 
funds until public hearings could be held. Sheriff Noren has 
refused to act on this resolution. 

Since then, CALM has circulated two initiatives, one which 
would ban SWAT from Santa Cruz County (prop. “‘H”’), and 
prop. “I”? which would set up a law enforcement review 
commission. When enough signatures werre collected to place 
both initiatives on the June 6 ballot, the Santa Cruz Police 
Officers Association took the county to court on the grounds 
that the community is not legally entitled to control local law 
enforcement, and thus it is a waste of money to vote on the 
initiatives in the first place. A San Jose district court judge 
agreed and ordered the initiatives taken off the ballot. CALM 
successfully appealed that decision to the State Supreme Court, 
which postponed ruling on the question until after the election. 
The initiatives were ordered back on the ballot within an hour of 
the final deadline. June 6 will be the first time in the history of 
the United States that the maintenance of SWAT teams has 
come to a vote of the people. 


sheriff 


complaints. The grand jury, on the other hand, has a set 
procedure but is hindered by extremely high operating costs. 
Unlike the proposed review commission, whose members 
would all be volunteers, the grand jury pays its members. 

The prospective law enforcement review commission is 
modeled after other county commissions. All other branches of 
county government have some sort of citizen review. The 
assessor, for instance, is an elected official like the sheriff and is 
accountable to the Assessment Appeals Board. 

Existing law enforcement review commissions are now 
functioning in Berkeley and Cotati. The proposed commission 
is modeled after these bodies, which seem to enjoy general 
public support in their respective communities. 


Measure “‘G”’ for better bus service 


by Randlett Lawrence 

The passing of Measure ‘‘G”’ would result in the funding of 
the Santa Cruz Transit District’s five year capital improvement 
plan. The most dramatic effect of such funding would be a 
general reduction in mass transit travel time. “‘Headway time”’ 
(transit jargon for how long you have to wait for a bus) would be 
cut in half. The enactment of the five year plan would also 
enable the district to improve night service on all existing runs, a 
feature particularly attrative to women presently faced with a 
choice between long waits at dark bus stops and not going out at 
night at all. 

While the measure has not been the target of a great deal of 
criticism, it is being opposed by the Santa Cruz Chamber of 
Commerce and the Live Oak Grange. The chamber’s objection 
stems from the fact that the capital improvements would be paid 
for by a half-cent increase in sales tax, which, they believe, may 
hinder business with local merchants. The source of funding is 
also faulted by some progressives who point | to the sales tax as 
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people with lower incomes. Proponents of the measure, such as 
County Supervisor Ed Borovatz, reply that the county has no 
alternative source of financing because of state law. He adds that 
lower income people will often use the subsidized service and 
therefore the regressive nature of the tax will be at least partially 
offset. 

To understand the issues behind Measure ‘‘G”’ it should be 
recognized that the transit system in Santa Cruz is unique. It has 
been accepted and is utilized by a larger proportion of residents 
than any other county, with the possible exception of San 
Francisco. Santa Cruz is the only county in California to 
allocate the state-mandated maximum of 82 percent of trans- 
portation money (obtained via the gasoline tax) to mass transit. 
Most counties are biased in favor of roads. 

Normally, when improvements are made in a system, the 
costs per mile automatically increase. Revenue per mile also 
goes up, but not to the extent necessary to offset the rising costs 
of operation. The result is an ever-greater deficit. In Santa Cruz, 
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With every capital improvement the ridership has increased 
such that added costs have been absorbed. The problem now is 
that the transit district has reached its saturation point. At peak 
hours buses are filled to capacity and sometimes have to pass 


would-be riders. If‘‘G’’ does not pass, some bus lines may have | 


to be discontinued in order to accommodate the demand for 
service along more frequented routes. 


If, on the other hand, ‘““G’’ does become law, the transit 
district will not only increase the frequency of buses along its 
already established lines, but will also be able to institute a 
series of new bus routes. In the San Lorenzo Valley, for 
instance, two new loops would be created—one in Felton and 
the other in Boulder Creek—to feed into the main line. The main 
line would them be relieved of the responsibility of running 
through those neighborhoods. The time it would take to run its 
entire course would thereby be diminished to such an extent that 
it would be almost as fast to take the bus into town as it would to 
drive your own car. 
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LECTURE — Bea Robinson-Vasquez and Carolyn Sides, Women’s 
Alliance and Casa Woma, Battered Women’s Shelter In San Jose: ‘‘The 
Importance of a Multi-Ethnic Approach to Solving Women’s Problems in 
Society.’ 7:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall. Free. 


GALA ROLLERSKATING PARTY — Roller Palladium on Seabright 
Ave. near Soquel. 9:30 pm. $2. includes skate rental. Everyone welcome. 


LECTURE/DISCUSSION — Betty Berkstresser, Aerospace Eng- 
ineer, NASA Ames Research Center: ‘Airplanes and Mathematics.” 
3:30 pm, Rm. 212 Soc. Sci. Free. 

BASKETRY WORKSHOP — Learn the art of basketry using pine 
needles. Lots of natural resources for this art locally. 7:30 to 9:30 pm, 
Crown Dining Room A. Free. 

LECTURE — Victoria Greystone: The experience of est. 60 hours tq 
transformation of SELF. 7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. Free. 


Wednesday 


ASTRONOMY /ASTROPHYSICS COLLOQUIA — Arthur Code, 
Washburn Observatory, University of Wisconsin: ‘“‘The Ultraviolet 
Energy Distribution of Galaxies.” 3:45 pm, Room 221, Natural Sciences 
Il. Free. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Professor Bob Langridge, 
Dept. of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. UCSC: ‘Interactive 3-D Computer 
Graphics in Molecular Biology.” 4 pm, Rm. 397. 

MEETING — Asian American Student Alliance. 6 pm, Cowell Fireside 
Lounge. 

MOVIE — “The Beggar’s Opera” dir. by Richard Brooks, starring Sir 
Lawrence Olivier. 7:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, Free. 


PRING FIELD PROG. NEWS AVAIL. — Information on part and 
full time projects, locally and elsewhere in the US and Abroad, is available 
in the Merrill College Field Program Newsletter. Come by Office 8, 
Merrill for a copy and see Nick Royal or Alan Acosta for more 
information. X2625. 

ATTN. EOP STUDENTS — EOP in cooperation with Eileen Erickson, 
Humanities Fellowship Advisor will hold a special campus-wide work- 
shop for potential Danforth/Fullbright Fellowship applications on Wed- 
nesday, May 31st, 1978 from 4:30 to 6 pm at the Merrill college Baobab 
Room. The Danforth is a prestigious award that pays a stipend and tuition 
for four years of graduate study. The Fullbright is a grant for one year of 
advanced study abroad in any one of 52 countries. There will be a panel 
presentation with selection committee members and students. All inter- 
ested persons are encouraged to attend. For further information contact 
the EOP office at X2296. 

EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWS — For Biology and Chemistry stud- 
ents. The employment manager for Syntex in Palo Alto will be on campus 
{rom 12 noon to 4 pm on Thursday, June 1. At noon there will be a 
presentation on employment opportunities at Syntex; following this 
presentation there will be individual interviews for graduating seniors with 
background in Biology or Chemistry. Please contact Diane Walker at the 
Career Planning Center, X4085, for an appointment/information. 


MOVIES — “The Word Is Out’’—a film about the stories of 26 people’s 
lives will-be shown Thursday, June | at 7 pm and 9:30 pm at the 
Nickelodean Theater, The showing will be a benefit for the Gay Rights 
Coalition. 

ELECTION — Student Representatives to the Committee of Education 
(COE). On Tues., May 30, there will be a meeting to elect 2 student 
representatives to serve on the COE during the summer and next year. All 
UCSC students are invited and are eligible to run. The meeting stars at 
*-30 pm in Rm. 145 Soc. Sci. Bldg. 


CHP CALENDAR ITEMS — All submissions for calendar should go to 
Jerry Walsh at the Campus Activities Office by noon Tuesday. Please 
limit announcements to 30 words or less. 


MERRILL FIELD PROGRAM FORUM — ‘Canadian Emergence.” 
Thursday, May 25th at 8:30 pm in the Charles E. Merrill Lounge, at 
Merrill, Karen Hochstein will present a program related to Field Study 
that she did during Spring and Summer of 1977 in Canada. The program 
will focus on “Explorations of the Maritime/Atlantic Provinces and 
Quebec as Expressed in Picture and Song,”’ and will include slides and 
music. 

RIVERDELL FUND RAISING EVENT — Entertainment by 
Screaming Meme, Wizard, For the Children. Also mini-flea market, kids 
games, clowns, refreshments. Sunday, May 28, starting 12 noon at Laurel 
Street Centre. Please join us. No admission fee. 

COMMUNITY DESIGN — A Case Study. Jeff Oberdorfer will give a 
slide talk on the Saginaw Avenue Mural/Stageset: an award-winning 
Neighborhood self-help effort in Cambridge, Mass. A discussion period 
will follow. Wed., May 31, 4:30 pm in Rm. 145 Soc. Sci. Bldg. 
NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURE NIGHT — Featuring the Four 
Winds Dancers, preceded by a panel discussion on forced sterilization in 
the US: focused on Native American women. Tentative panelists: Angela 
Davis, Lee Brightman, and Sandra Salazar. Panel discussion from 7 to 9 
pm; Four Winds Dancers from 9 to 12 pm. Fri., June 2, Merrill Dining 
Hall. Donations accepted. 


POETRY READING — Naomi Clark, reading from her own poems. 8 
pm, College V Fireside Lounge. 50¢. 

LECTURE — Rosalinda Gonzalez, UC Irvine: “‘Labor Migration and 
the Chicano Family.” 12 noon, Merrill Baobab Room, Free. 
UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Students, 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. 7:30 pm, 
Arts and Lectures Office, Health Center. 

LECTURE — Rich Vaughns, Communications Staff Officer, US Air 
Force: ‘Historical Analysis: Black in the Military.” 7:30 pm, Cowell 
Conference Rm. Free. 


Thursday 


LECTURE — Aminata Moseka (formerly Abbey Lincoln), singer, 
actress, entertainer: “‘Black in the Entertainment Industry: A Historical 
Analysis.”’ 1:30 pm, Oakes 105. Free. Also 7:30 pm in the Charles E. 
Merrill Room. 

COSMIC LIGHT CONCERT — A laser light concert performed live, 
plus a lecture on the origins of the Universe. If you’ve never experienced a 
laser light performance, this is a must. Performance in De Anza College 
Planetarium. cost includes transportation and admission: $3.50. Leave E. 
Field House at 6:15 and return about 11 pm. Sign up in PE office. 


SENIOR PROJECT — Hunger Project slide show presentation and _ 


‘dance concert presented by Harry Friedman. Bands: Randy Masters’ 
“Solar Plexus,” and ‘“‘Space.” 8 pm, Kresge Town Hall. Free. 
MOVIE — “East of Eden.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall 
Stev. students 50¢, others $1. 

COLLOQUIUM — Special guest speaker: Huey P. Newton: “War on 
the Panthers: An Overview.”’ 7 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall III. Free. 


UNIVERSAL FAMILY CELEBRATION — The Universal Family 
Celebration will be held at San Lorenzo Park on June 3, 10 am to 6 pm. 
The event is especially for single parents and their children, although 
everyone is invited. Activities include Sufi Dancing, polarity massage, 
aikido, live music with chants and bhajans, astrology, yoga, polarity yoga, 
mime and guerrilla theater. The Children’s Fair features mime, puppets, 
clowns, jugglers, games and theater. Parents and children will have the 


' opportunity to participate in some events together, such as a massage 


workshop. Delicious natural foods will be sold. Further information, 
Lonnie Pitkin, 426-5148. 
CONCERT CANCELLED — The Freddie Hubbard/Flora Purim 
concert originally scheduled for May 28 has been cancelled due to 
immigration problems with Flora Purim’s band. Flora’s agent was unable 
to obtain visas for the Brazilian band in time to do the first three dates of 
her tour, which included UC Berkeley, Davis, and Santa Cruz. Since the 
concert was booked as a package, it could not be presented without Flora 
on the bill. CAL is presently working on arrangements to produce the 
show next year. 
FEDERAL JOBS!! — The Equal Opportunity commission will be 
accepting applications for the position of Equal Opportunity Specialist, 
GS 5 and 7. 500 of these positions will be available in niost major cities 
throughout the US. The filing period for these positions extends through 
June 2, 1978. For further information, contact the Federal Job Informa- 
tion Center in San Francisco, 415-556-6667. A job description is 
available at the Career Planning Center, 350 McHenry Library. 
WOMEN’S CRISIS SUPPORT — A community agency that works 
with female victims of violence. We serve the entire county by providing a 
24 hour crisis line, counseling and advocacy. On Tuesday, May 30 at 7 
pm, Women’s Crisis Support will hold a meeting that is open to anyone in 
the community. This meeting will also serve as an orientation for 
volunteers. The issues of rape and domestic assault will be discussed as 
well as WCS. Applications to volunteer will be available. 425-2058 for 
‘info. 
LECTURE — Professor Charles R. Cooper, Visiting Scholar at the 
Center for Educational Research at Stanford, will be presenting a lecture, 
“What a Writer Needs to Know,” on Friday, May 26, at 4 pm in the 
second floor lounge at Oakes College. 
PLANETARIUM PROGRAM — “The New Universe.” In the new 
universe, explains planetarium director Allen Grasso, “time is altered, 
space is curved and stars are swallowed by black holes.” Cabrillo College 
planetarium theatre, room 706, Sat., May 25 to 27 (8 pm) and Sun., May 
28 (2:30 pm). Free, but seating is limited. 
CABRILLO COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION — Registration for 
nearly 150 course offerings in the Cabrillo College summer session will be 
held from 9 am to 7 pm on Thursday, May 25, in the college center, 
cafeteria. Classes of four, six and eight weeks in length will begin June 19. 
A second four-week session will begin July 17. Call 425-6000. 
CAREER PLANNING CLASSES — Four classes in Career Planning 
are being offered during the six-week summer school session at Cabrillo 
college, June 19 through July 28. Taught by Bob Carter, the classes offer a 
complete personality assessment including psychological testing and 
professional handwriting analysis. Registration for summer session will be 
held from 9 am to 7 pm on Thursday, May 25, in the college center. 
DRAMA PRODUCTION — “Elizabeth I,” by Paul Foster will be 
presented on the athletic field behind the college football stadium May 26 
to 28 by the Cabrillo College Drama Department. Performance times are 
6 pm each day, and at 2 pm on Saturday and Sunday. The cast will put on 
folk dancing demonstrations an hour before the play begins and the 
audience may participate with them. Tickets $2.50 general, $1. for 
children under 12, free to holders of Gold Cards and Cabrillo Student 
Activity Cards. Tickets may be purchased in advance at C abrillo 
Community services. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Jerry Walsh for ten years of service and 
especially for keeping the calendar together! 


SUNDAY 28 MAY spm 


CAL PRESENTS 


THE VIRTUOSO TRUMPET OF 


FREDDIE 
HUBBARD 


with special guest 


FLORA PURIM 


INCREDIBLE JAZZ VOCALIST 


(MEMORIAL DAY WEEKEND) 


SANTA CRUZ CIVIC 


Tickets: $5.00 Students/ $6.00 General 
Available at UCSC Box Office, S.C. Box 
Office and outlets, San Jose Box Office 
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by Tom Gartner 

May 27. We’ve all been getting misty-eyed 
and nostalgic about youth in the Fifties (cf. 
American Grafitti), but Rebel Without A 
Cause, Nicholas Ray’s most famous film, 
paints an ugly picture of the products of 
affluent, suburban America. This is James 
Dean’s quintessential role; and the tautly 
written and directed story of three: J.D.’s 
(whose choices seem limited to two—playing 
chicken or helping Dad wash the dishes) is a 
powerful one. Natalie Wood, as the girlfriend, 
and Sal Mineo, as the tragic teddy-bear of a 
sidekick, both do good jobs of keeping hokum 
out of their roles—it’s the high point of 
Wood’s career. 

Rebel’s co-feature, The Wild One, famous 
mainly as Marlon Brando’s cinematic debut, 
is something of a different treatment of the 
same theme. Brando plays the leader of a 
motorcycle gang that invades a peaceful town; 
though the gang is a pretty tame one, the 
tension that builds is considerable and if the 
approach to delinquency tends toward the 
maudlin at times, the film is great Brando. It’s 
Brando when he was lean and genuinely 
tough—before he got too big (morally and 
physically) for his own good. Saturday, Class- 
room Unit 2, 7 and 9:30 pm. $1. 

June 3. The series ends on a fittingly 
abnormal note with Tod Browning’s classic 
1932 horror film Freaks. The film depicts a 
circus and the freaks it contains: both the 
literal, physical freaks (midgets, Siamese twins, 
a hermaphrodite, a bearded lady, a’ Human 
Torso, and so on) and the moral freaks (the 
beautiful acrobat’ Cleopatra and her lover 


Tough guys take over weekend 
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On the weekend of May 19-21, the annual 
Spring Arts Fair was held at College 5. It was 
a separate event from the University Open 
House, which was centered at Cowell and 
included a speech from the chancellor. The 
College 5 Arts Fair started on Friday night 
with the performance of the two prize-winning 
plays of a statewide playwriting contest spon- 
sored by people at College 5. On Saturday 
night there was a dance in the College 5 dining 
hall, and Sunday was the fair which included 
local craft displays, food, and on-going enter- 
tainment by UCSC students. 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open till 8 pm 
Monday— Thursday 


509 CEDAR ST.425-1177 


Hercules the Strongman). When Cleopatra 
marries one of the midgets, intending to kill 
him for his money, the fraternity of freaks, 


learning of the plan, band together to exact 


their revenge on her. With bizarre lighting | 


and photography, Browning accentuates the 
insanity of the situation until one isn’t sure 
anything will ever be normal again. 


RECALL LIDDICOAT 


CHARTERS 
- EUROPE 


ALSO: Charters to Lima, Peru and world - wide budget fares 


BOOK NOW — MANY 
FLIGHTS ARE ALREADY FILLED! 


“Lowest fares to Europe! Lower than Budget-Standby 
“Confirm your CIEE flight in advance! 
*Don’t risk airport stand-by! 


*Select your own route 


*Roundtrip-the fare goes down! 


STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
located above the Whole Earth Restaurant 
OPEN: 2:30-5 Mon thru Thurs. 

AND NEW HOURS! 11-5 Tues. & Thurs. 
425-1481 


Fares valid thru July 20, 1978. Extension pending CAB approval. 
20 day advance purchase required. Seats Limited. 


et ED 
*photos taken passport.news 
candid and 1D 


“student and faculty discounts 


*24 hour service on photos 
finishing 


“we do our own black and 
white processing 35mm 


open daily 9 5 Saturdays 10 2 
closed Sunday 


THE CAMERA SHOP 
119 Walnut Avenue Santa Cruz 423.7103 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS 
CE 1938 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(415) 433-1763 55 GRANT 


PALO ALTO 
(415) 327-0841 2251 YALE 


SACRAMENTO. 916- 448-0351 
SANTA CRUZ 408-429-1191 


“D.LY.” PARTS HEADQUARTERS ™ 


(De it yourself) 


FOREIGN Open Til 6:00 P.M. DOMESTIC 
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Prizewinning plays performed at Five 


by Bonnie Garmus 

The College 5 Spring Arts Fair kicked off 
Friday night when the two winning plays of 
the 1977 UC Playwriting Contest were pre- 
sented in the College 5 dining hall. 

Presented were “The Conversationalist,”’ 
by Robert Coleman, directed by Andrew 
Peter Schiller, and ‘““The Golden Hair of 
Pterelaus,” by Stephen Cudhea, directed by 
George Hitchcock. . 

“The Conversationalist,” a play about a 
man, John, who refuses to participate in 
hokum social games and mindless chatter 
over the weather, spayed dogs, and boring jobs, 
is accused of being insane by his bewildered 
guests and angry wife. 

During a get-together in his home, John 
manages to frighten everyone into silence, 
and then jeer them into anger. He plays this 
game to its fullest extent—the guests desire 
nothing but to leave. Our conversationalist 


detains them, however, for a rather lengthy: 


and metaphorically heavy tirade on the des- 
picable aspects of being ‘“‘too sane.” As he 
continues, he brings his wife and guests to 
tears but does not seem to notice. After his 
speech, John desires that the evening begin 
again, starting with the guests knocking at the 
door. As he pushes them out, the looks on 
their faces reveal the fault in John’s argument: 
he has been dealing with human beings and 
not things. They’ve taken what he’s said to 
heart and have been hurt unnecessarily by a 
man who is supposed to be their friend. 
Billy Marinelli, as the raving John, plays 
his role convincingly. However, it was Jill, 
excellently played by Beth Krackov, whose 
facial expressions tell us what it is to be 
confused, hurt, and human. If anyone de- 
serves not to be exorcised by John’s rantings, 
it is Jill, and so when the guests are shuffled 
out the door and told to knock again, it is with 
pleasure that we see Jill walk away, refusing 
to participate in the conversationalist’s own 


The continuing saga of 


Windwood, three young musicians from 
San Francisco who explore the complete 
‘spectrum of chamber music, blending voice, 
clarinet and piano, will conduct a seminar in 
the afternoon and present a concert in the 
evening at the College Five Study Center on 
Friday, May 26. 

The concert, the last College Five Music 
Series program of the year, will be presented 
at 8:30 pm. Jill Feldman, soprano, David 
Barnett, clarinet, and Richard Secrist, Jr., 
piano, will perform works by Spohr, Weber, 
Stravinsky, and Ned Rorem. 

Jill Feldman teaches for the Institute of 
Renaissance Studies at the Oregon Shakes- 
pearean Festival in Ashland and has appeared 
as a featured soloist for the UC, Berkeley 
Repertory Chorus. Barnett has played through- 
out the midwest as a performer with the Cold 
Mountain Music Ensemble and has toured 
the east coast with the Oakland University 
Renaissance Ensemble. 

Richard Secrist Jr. has. been am active 
recital pianist and vocal coach in the San 
Francisco Bay Area for a number of years. 
He studied piano with Sanford Margolis at 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and has 
appeared in concert with tenor James Hoback, 
baritone Marvin Klebe and soprano Sylvia 
Davis. 

Windwood’s programs usually include 
newly composed works and little ‘known gems, 
as well as the established literature, in 4 
performance style that is exciting and dis- 
tinctly their own. 

The afternoon seminar (3 pm) will feature a 
discussion of ‘Words into Music: Ned Rorem’s 
Setting of Sylvia Plath’s ‘Ariel’ Poems.” 
Both the seminar and the evening concert are 
free and open to the public. 

There are a lot of good things going on 
about hill and dale, and Mary McCaslin is 
definitely one of them. She and Jim Ringer 
are giving a concert tonight, May 25, at 8:00 
pm at Vets Memorial Auditorium. I think 
there are still tickets left, and for an evening 
that promises guitar, banjo, and vocals fea- 
tured in country, contemporary, and folk- 
oriented music, boredom will be impossible. 
Forget the studying. The time you’ll spend 
procrastinating tongiht could be spent at this 
concert. 

A dramatic adaptation of “Gilgamesh,” a 
verse narrative by Herbert Mason based on 
the ancient Sumerian epic, opens tonight free 
of charge in the Upper Quarry and runs 
through May 27. Spectators are asked to 
meet at 9 pm on the Quarry stage. Bring warm 
clothes and a cushion. 


Rosalie Sorrels, a singer whose music 
ranges from Appalachian style vocals to 
blues to barroom country will perform Friday, 
May 26, at Live Oak Grange Hall. Opening 
the show will be country folk singer Pat 
Smith. Childcare will be provided. Showtime 
is 8:30. 

Karl Brown, a Stevenson student, will 
perform his senior recital free of charge, 
Sunday, May 28, in Performing Arts Concert 
Hall at 8 pm. His selections will include 20th 
century music, piano, and composition. 

If you like fingerpicking guitar, then 
you shouldn’t miss Dale Miller at the Good 
Fruit Company, May 27. Dale’s been picking 
for years and has come out with an album 
called ‘“‘Guitarist’s Choice,” which is filled 
with the diversity he is known for. Miller 
plays everything, “rags, blues, Back, and the 
Beatles,” which tells me that he may be one of 
the few people who can please everyone. 
That’s this Saturday night. Shows begin at 8 
pm and 10 pm. Admission costs $2.50. 


“The Begger’s Opera,” a film directea 
by Richard Brooks and starring Sir Lawrence 
Olivier, will be shown at 7:30 on Wednesday, 
May 31, in Cowell Dining Hall. The film will 
be shown in connection with Cowell 171E— 
Theater, Literature and History, Drama and 
Theater of the English Restoration and 18th 
Century. Admission is free. 


Ondeko-za: A Spectacular Festival of 
Japanese Performing Arts, is slated to 
appear at the San Jose Center for Performing 
Arts for one night only, Saturday, May 27, at 
8 pm. 

Tender Geisha dances, strenuous sword 
dances, elements from dance-drama/ Kabuki, 
doll theater/Burraku, folk dances along with 
the mastery of the 700 pound drum are all 
part of their thrilling performance. Tickets are 
available through the Santa Cruz Box Office. 

William Turnbull, Jr., will give the last 
in a series of lectures by five noted authorities 
on California architecture, May 31, at 8 pm, 
in the Crown College Dining Hall. 

Turnbull, whose topic will be “Opportunities 
for Inhabitation,” is an architect with the San 
Francisco firm of MLTW/Turnbull Associates 
and was the designer of UCSC’s Kresge 
College and of many houses at Sea Ranch 
and elsewhere in the country. 

The lecture is sponsored by the UCSC Art 
Board and Crown and Stevenson Colleges, 
and is free and open to the public. 

Happy Hour at College 8 has to be one of 
the finest institutions on campus. If you've 
never been by, you’re missing a lot. These’s 


social game. 

The first place winner, ‘““The Golden Hair 
of Pterelaus,” a satire on Greek tragedy, 
centers around two things: a seige on the city 
of King Pterelaus, and the conflicts that arise 
when young Cometha, his daughter, enters 
womanhood. 

Ampbhytrion has come to kill Pterelaus, a 
deed which he must do so that his marriage 
contract can be consummated. Pterelaus, 
superbly played by Jim Shelby, is immortal, 
except for his Achilles’ heel, a single golden 
hair on his head. Cometha, who is adored by 
the boyish Ladon, sees Amphytrion from afar 
and is immediately infatuated. Obviously, 
when the king’s daughter falls in love with the 
enemy, problems are bound to arise. 

And they do: Margaret Reed, outstanding 
as the flighty yet sensual Cometha, serves as 
the catalyst for all of the action. Ladon longs 
to fight for her (although as Amphytrion 
points out, he really doesn’t know why); 


S 


7 


always some kind of entertainment, and it’s a 
great way to get an early start on the weekend 
fun. For you heathens who are disinterested 
in the cultural aspect, there’s always plenty of 
beer and pretzels. For those of you who want 
to dance, there’s plenty of room out on the 
patio. Besides that, there are a lot of nice 
College 8 folks there, and it’s a good chance 
to meet some of them. Remember: Thursdays, 
4:15-6:15. . 


AND ALL THAT JAZZ 


Saturday, May 27, marks Kuumbwa Jazz 
Society’s first birthday and they plan a real 
celebration. The music, starting at 1 pm, will 


‘continue night and day, not stopping until 


around midnight...or maybe later. 
1-3 pm—Cabrillo College Jazz Combo 
3-5 pm—Sofrito 
5-7 pm—Evidence 

Refreshments will be provided and admis- 
sion is free, although donations will gladly be 
accepted. Dinner will be available for a small 
fee at 7 pm. The music will start up again at 8, 
featuring Santa Cruz saxophonist Paul Contos’ 
group. Then at 9, the Smith Dobson Trio, 
with Gail Dobson on vocals will entertain. 
The cost to see the Trio is $2.50. 

Monday, May 29, finds George Lewis, a 
composer-instrumentalist playing his trom- 
bone and tuba at the center. 

Mr. Lewis’ compositional output includes 
vocal music, chamber works, a cycle of pieces 
for solo instrumentalist, live-electronic music, 
and music for traditional “‘big band,” written 
under commissions for the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the Norddeutsche Rundfunk 
in Hamburg. — 

Admission to see George Lewis is $3. 


Amphytrion longs to complete the battle and 
get on with the looting and rape; and the 
immortal king (whose relationship with Cometha 
has incestuous overtones) desires that she 
stay with him the rest of her life. 

Cometha, however, surprises all of them. 
She kills her father before Amphytrion can; 
informs Amphytrion that she “took” him 
rather than he, her; and completely controls 
the adolescent relationship between herself 
and Ladon. In this, Cometha has risen above 
all of these males, dominating them as mur- 
derer, lover, and woman. Quite an accom- 
plishment for a 16-year-old! Amphytrion, 
filled with frustration, grabs his armor and 
declares, “I’m going home to my wife!” 

Ted Wells did a fine job as the young and 
confused Ladon, and Brian Torfey as the 
funny and self-assured Amphytrion was ex- 
cellent. 


All in all, both plays were well worth 
seeing. Congratulations to the playwrights! 


Spring galleries 


McHENRY LIBRARY: 
Plug into the Sun Day: In celebration of solar 
energy. Through June 12. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: 
1st-floor African Art from the Liff Collection: 


Masks, figures. and artifacts through June 3. 
APPLIED SCIENCE: 

3rd floor patio: Fabric Arts, an exhibit of wall 
hangings, soft sculptures, quilts, clothes, and 
pillows by Anne Crowder. Through May 27. 
COLLEGE V SESNON: 
UCSC Student Juried Exhibition. Through 


June 12. 

COLLEGE V BRIDGE: 

Anne Solso, ceramics. May 28-June 3. 
COLLEGE V HALL: 

Pat Edwards, drawings and prints. May 28- 
June 3. 


‘COLLEGE V COFFEEHOUSE: 
Ken Ruthi Photography Class Show. Through 


June 10. 

COLLEGE V FIRESIDE LOUNGE: 
Chuck Rose’s Photography Class Show. 
May 28-June 3. 

COWELL SMITH GALLERY: 

Annual Cowell Ceramics and Art Show. 
Through June 15. 

STEVENSON COFFEEHOUSE: 

Yale Scheriley and Greta Gunderson. Through 


13. 
STEVENSON LIBRARY: 


Children’s Art Show. Through June 12. 
CROWN LIBRARY: 


Russell Chadwick. May 28-June 3. 
COLLEGE VIII: 


Monty Kelley; drawings, prints, photos, paint- 
ing, collage, and assemblage. May 28-June 3. 
KRESGE LIBRARY: 

John Hulburd, drawings. May 28-June 3. 
OAKES COFFEEHOUSE: 

Inga Freck. May 28-June 3. 


Poetry and music 


The UCSC Women’s Re-Entry Program 
presents “An Evening of Poetry and Music” 
with Linda Hess, Lisa Kolbeck, Molly Pollack, 


Carol Staudacher, Louise White, and Bonnie 
Lutat performing Irish and English renais- 
sance women’s music i i 


SUBMIT! 
Attention writers, poets, photographers, and artists: City on a Hill is proud to 


present YOUR finest work as a part of a Literary Supplement in our last issue. 
_ Impress your friends, and send your talent to CHP by June Ist. 


Kaufman on the Appalachian lap dulcimer. 
Bring your voices and your instruments for 
the sing-a-long, and your poetry to share 
during the open mike. Free childcare will be 
provided. Friday, May 26, 7:30 pm, Rm. 
212, Soc. Sci. Bldg. Everyone welcome. 
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‘MEDIA from p. 9 


image of the woman that is its main content. We are concerned 

that people are becoming desensitized to the impact of such 

posters. We would like the Kresge Music Co-Op to be 

accountable to the community for their advertizing images (any 

that they sponsor). There are better, more effective ways to 

promote a concert without having to use women in this way. 
‘“We are not blind.” 


COMMITTEES from p. 9 


he readily concedes that “‘any system can be corrupted.” With 
only eight seats to be filled, a small but determined group with 
scattered support could manipulate the one-per-college ap- 
pointments, conceivably producing a CSC controlled by five 
white, male, Republican economics majors. Such a clique could 
them claim “legitimacy” because it represented a majority of 
colleges. Even without such shenanigans, a college representa- 


tive may be more reflective of the special sympathies of ajz 


-handful of students and/or a provost than of a diversified college 
population. An open committee would obviously represent 
everyone who cared enough to participate, thus strengthening 
its claim to “legitimacy.” 

Mr. Tilley has projected that an open committee could 
become too large and, therefore, unwieldy. Yet, the UC Board 
of Regents has more than 20 members, and the UCSC 
Academic Senate functions with 319. If such numbers have not 
rendered these bodies impotent or illegitimate, doesn’t a large 
group of concerned students deserve the same degree of trust 
from university officials? 


The chronic problem of scheduling is only aggravated by 
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bagel lovers 


come to the source 


The Bagelry 


1634 Seabright Ave. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 95062 


The only source of New 
York style bagels in Santa 
Cruz, baked fresh daily. 


monday thru saturday 7:30 — 6:00 
sunday 9:00 -- 3:00 
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limiting committee size. Candy Brown, Crown College’s rep- 


resentative on last year’s CSC, recalls that some of its extended 
interview sessions (occurring right at finals time) saw only two 
or three committee members present, clearly reducing the 
“legitimacy” of their representative decisions. Anticipating 

- Similar time conflicts this year, Ms. Brown favors opening the 
CSC to all interested students and observes, ‘“The more types of 
input, the better.” 

One more argument favoring the one-per-college appoint- 
ments has been the low response to a university-wide appeal for 
volunteers. But such non-participation reflects a widely held 
belief that student “input” is used merely to clothe administra- 
tion decisions in a transparent cloak of “legitimacy.” Such 
alienation is only reinforced by the revocation of the promised 
Open committee and substitution of a more controlled mech- 
anism. A strong and open appeal to join an open selection 
process could do much to restore faith in The System, and to 
foster enthusiastic student participation through the “legitimate” 
channels of university governance. 


Tonight the evaluation of three Miles Davis 
alumni will be featured by KZSC's Jazz Coop. 
Three hours of Herbie Hancock, Tony Williams, 
and Wayne Shorter! 7 pmat 88.1 FM. 


[EL PAISANO 
LAM ALES 


Hours 
Food to go: 11:30 to 8:30 Tues-Sat 
~ .Dining Room Opened: 5-10 Mon-Sat 
609 Beach Street 426-2382 
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AMNESTY from p. 5 


action group for Amnesty International (AI). Al is a world wide 
human rights movement that is independent of any government, 
political faction, or religious creed. AI is non-violent and non- 
partisan. It is a grass-roots movement where every member has 
an opportunity to participate in some way, primarily through 
the writing of letters. There are over 168,000 members in 78 
countries. AI estimates that there are over one-half million 
prisoners of conscience or people imprisoned because of their 
religious, political beliefs, race, who have neither advocated nor 
participated in acts of violence. AI as of July 1977 had 4,196 of 
the POCs under adoption or investigation; since 1961 when it 
was founded, it has helped in the release of approximately 
10,000 POCs. AI works primarily through “‘adoption groups” 
or people who live close to one another and meet on a regular 
basis to work for improved conditions and release of two to 
three prisoners assigned to them from the Research Division in 
the London headquarters. 


CRISIS SECRETARY 


20 Years experience in typing, cassette 
transcription, composing letters in 
medical, legal, educational architectural 
and real estate fields. 

NO JOB TOO BIG OR SMALL 


for Students, Professionals or Business 
5215 Scotts Valley Dr. Hacienda Center, Scotts Valley 
438-1253 


CLD UNCLE 
TL ORD’ 
The Only Old-Fashioned 


Ice Cream in Town 
Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 

coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
“> Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


LOW COST 


Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 
303 Water Street 


(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) 


Lae 5 


by Dr. B. N. Sprout 

I am a vegetarian and I’m concerned as to whether I’m 
getting adequate amounts of protein since I don’t eat 
meat. What are good vegetarian protein sources? 

Proteins are composed of amino-acids. Humans use 22 
amino-acids in varying combinations and eight of these must be 
obtained in the diet. The latter are called the essential amino- 
acids. If an essential amino-acid is missing from the diet then 
protein synthesis cannot occur. For example, if you ingest 100 
percent of the daily tryptophan, leucine, and lysine requirements, 
and only 50 percent of the daily valine requirement, then the 
body will only be able to use 50 percent of the ingested amino- 
acids to build new proteins. The excess will either be used for 
energy or stored as fat. Meat, eggs and dairy products contain 
all eight essential amino-acids in appropriate proportions. With 
plant proteins, different plants have deficiencies and strengths 


_in different essential amino-acids. Therefore it is possible to 


complement plant proteins with amino-acid strengths and 
weaknesses to provide protein that is equal or superior to animal 
protein. Excellent protein complements are: milk products and 
grains; grains and legumes or beans and; legumes and seeds. See 
Diet for a Small Planet by Frances Lappe for more informa- 
tion. 

There is presently some controversy concerning whether to 
complement proteins during meals or during the day. It is 
generally agreed that it usually takes from two and one-half to 
three and one-half hours for protein digestion and absorption to 
be completed. (Variables such as fat content in the meal will 
slow this rate.) After absorption, the amino-acids are either 
utilized by various body cells or are eliminated. Of all the 
protein in the intestine, a relatively small part is derived from 
ingested food. The major portion is derived from endogenous 


MELVILLE from p. 11 


committee has recommended Pogonip as the most logical place 
environmentally and cost-wise for the city to expand. We’re 
going through this on a workshop basis now, and it seems to mea 
logical choice under the circumstances. 

The city has only two directions to grow; we’re bounded by 
the ocean on one side and by Live Oak on the other, so it’s either 
the far west side or Pogonip. Now, we are very fast approaching 
the saturation point as far as infill of housing within present city 
limits is concerned. Pogonip is actually surrounded by urban- 
ization. Whether we like to admit it or not, the university is an 
urbanized area, it has police and fire service, it has water, it has 
sewers, all the things that go into what we call urban devel- 
opment. The other side of Pogonip has all of those services too. 
In comparison, the far west side going up the coast is far more 
expensive to develop. It’s virgin land now, it’s totally undevel- 
oped, it has nothing on the other side, to me it’s not surrounded 
as Pogonip is. Wilder Ranch will remain open space forever, 
because it’s part of the state parks system. 

So what the general plan committee has said is that by the 
middle 1980’s there will be no more space in the city of Santa 
Cruz, and if any more people are to be accomodated in the city 
of Santa Cruz, it’s more logical to put that gorwth in Pogonip 
than it is in the far west side. And that seems to be a logical 
conclusion. 

How do you feel about the arguments that it is a link in 
the greenbelt surrounding the city? 

Well, it will continue to be a link in the greenbelt. The plan is 
for the whole back area of Pogonip to be left in open space, and 
the development to be cluster toward the city and toward the 
tree line, so the open meadows and vistas would be kept intact 
visually. It will have to be done in a very sensitive manner, 
obviously. Pogonip is a beautiful and a special place, but the 
hard reality of it is we only have two choices. 

How do you feel about Proposition 13? 

The Jarvis initiative? Well, it’s going to reduce my own house 
payments something like $80 a month, and that’s pretty 
appealing, I must say. And there’s no doubt that government 
has just mushroomed and gotten too darn big, and pokes into 
every corner of everyone’s lives, and people are really tired of it. 
But that’s not an excuse—it’s like that trite old phrase about 
throwing out the baby with the bathwater. I don’t know if ’'m 
going to vote for 13 or 8. I’m going to keep reading. Every time I 
pick up the paper there’s new material and new long-term effects 
of what happens with either one of them. I’m going to keep 
studying right up until the last minute. 

I don’t necessarily see them as being a choice of one or 
the other. How do you feel about 13 right now? 

I'd love to vote for it, but the disastrous effects it would have 
on schools and services in lots of cities and counties that don’t 
have the diversified income that we do in Santa Cruz, would be 
so devastating that it’s just not something-I can do lightly. So I 
really haven’t made up my mind. I want to cut taxes, but.at what 
cost, I’m not sure. 

What is your stand on the two CALM initiatives, H (to 
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Vegetarian seeks essential amino acids 


sources such as digestive enzymes and desquamated cells. In a 
feeding experiment using labeled protein it was\found that the 
endogenous protein diluted that obtained from food by approx- 
imately sevenfold. The question of whether all this protein can 
be hydrolyzed and absorbed, constituting a large and mobile 
protein reserve is a mystery. In another test it was shown that 


some digestive enzymes are absorbed whole and therefore are 
not used as a source of amino-acids. No one is certain whether 
the amino-acids from the desquamated cells are excreted or 
absorbed. To be assured of adequate protein intake, the amino- 
acids should be complemented during each meal. 


Is it true that vegetarians do not get any vitamin B12 in 
their diet? 

Yes, vitamin B-12 occurs only in animal products and a 
dietary deficiency of the vitamin can occur in complete vegetar- 
ians. Vitamin B-12 is unlike any other vitamin in that higher 
plants are unable to synthesize it. All the vitamin B-12 available 
to humans and other animals comes originally from that 
produced by bacteria and fungi. Humans do not possess these 


ban SWAT from the county) and I (to establish a citizen’s 
review board of law enforcement)? 

I think we need an emergency team in this county. I think that 
every county should have an emergencv team. As far as whether 
they’re S-W-A-T or E-S-T’s, you know, there are a lot of 
different names to call emergency teams, and I don’t think we 
should get the kinds of weapons that emergency teams use 
mixed up with the need to have an emergency team. 

I would much prefer having local, well-trained police officers 
or law enforcement officers handle emergencies in our county 
than to call in the National Guard, who are a bynch of young 
guys they put guns in the hands of. Kent State is a perfect 


example. I’d rather have local people who know our county, 
know our citizens, know our terrain. 

As far as guns are concerned, why have an emergency team 
unless you give them weapons? There’s no gun law in this 
county, I believe we should have a national gun control law. But 
there isn’t, so consequently anybody in the world can get hold of 
anything they want to, from Saturday Night Specials right down 
to machine guns. And it’s happened over and over again, so how 
can you handicap local law enforcement officers by denying 
them the weapons they feel they need, when any criminal has 
access to those? 

So you’re against Measure H in its totality? 

I’m going to vote against Measure H, yes. 

And this is because you believe there should be SWAT 
teams and they should have M-16’s? 

There should be well-trained, now put it in these words, don’t 
say SWAT team, I hate that word. 

That’s the reality though, it is a SWAT team. 

A rose is a rose by any other name, but at the same time, 
people really react to buzz words. 

Well, it seems like the reaction in this case is to SWAT in 
particular, because it is seen as an extension of the United 
States military into local police forces. 

But let me say this: any law enforcement is para-military. 
There’s never been one that isn’t. So to say that SWAT is para- 
military but no other law enforcement agency in the country is 
para-military is wrong, they all are. Guns are guns, and training 
is training, they’re essentially the same kind of training. 


You mentioned that we need a team to deal with 
emergencies. What emergencies do you see we need the 


SWAT team for? 


First of all, I wanted to use a simile. It’s like having cardiac 
arrest in a hospital. They have a bunch of doctors and nurses at 
that hospital, people trained to go into action when there is a 
cardiac arrest. And that’s exactly the way it works in the 
sheriff's department. The people who make up the SWAT team 
are not special people in black uniforms they keep locked up in 
the basement and only let out in times of emergency. I think 
people have the wrong impression of what this is. They're 
regular sheriff's officers trained for special emergency duty. 

One type of emergency could be natural disasters. It wouldn’t 
be unusual or out of character for an earthquake to happen in 


‘matter, and I think that’s a negotiable matter as far as the 


bacteria in their gastrointestinal tract, whereas cows have them. 

In an uncomplicated dietary deficiency of the vitamin, 
symptoms such as sore tongue, weakness, loss of weight, back 
pains, and apathy may develop. Vitamin B-12 is essential for 
the normal maturation and development of red blood cells,\and 
in long-term deficiency anemia will result. Vitamin B-12 is also 
essential for the normal functioning of all body cells, particularly 
those of the bone marrow, the nervous system, and the 
gastrointestinal tract. 


The Food and Nutrition Board established a recommended 
allowance for vitamin B-12. If absorption is normal than a 
dietary intake of three micrograms per day should replace 
normal losses. The total body stores of vitamin B-12 in persons 
who get an adequate supply is as much as five to ten milligrams, 
not micrograms. These reserves are sufficient to last as long as 
two to three years, or even more, in the absence of a vitamin B- 
12 supply—but eventually a deficiency will occur. 


Dairy products contain small amounts of vitamin B-12, so 
large quantities have to be consumed each day to meet 
recommended daily requirements. For example, eight ounces 
of milk, provides only 15 percent of the daily requirement. 
Three eggs each day would also supply the daily requirement. 

Vitamin B-12 deficiency can be avoided if supplements are 
provided in tablet form or in fortified plant foods such as vitamin 
B-12 fortified soy or nut “milks” that are available in health 
food stores. Yeast does not supply vitamin B-12 unless it is 
fortified. 

Editor’s Note: This question and answer column is a product 
of Merrill 181B, Introduction to the Chemistry of Nutrition. 
Please submit further questions and comments to Dr. Sprout, 
Box 529 Kresge. cont. on p. 18 


this county. 
Isn’t that the type of thing the National Guard is for? 
“I would rather have local people than the National Guard. 
Suppose there was widespread looting. 

Aside from natural disasters, what other emergencies 
do you see we need SWAT for? 

Who knows? There’s been a lot of crime in California, and the 
Symbionese Liberation Army was holed up in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. Suppose they had been apprehended there and 
there had been a big gun battle in Santa Cruz? I believe in 
hostage negotiation, I believe that’s an essential part of any law 
enforcement operation. But I also think that you have to have 
back up. If hostage negotiation fails, and if the shooting starts, 
and it doesn’t mean shooting by law enforcement officers, then 
law enforcement needs a backup team. 

You mentioned before that they need M-16’s— 

No, I didn’t say that. The guns that were issues are another 


sheriff's department is concerned. If the board of supervisors 
decided that M-16’s were not a weapon that were suitable for 
our county, it seems to me they should set up some sessions with 
the sheriff and work that out, what kind of guns to use. 

So how do you feel about the M-16? 

Well, it’s a terrible weapon. But if M-16’s were being used 
against law enforcement officers, then don’t you think M-16’s 
should be avialable to shoot back with? 


Well, my question is should the SWAT team be given a 
gun that it has been proven was designed to maim and/or 
kill? 

Well, if you’re going to back me into a corner, I will say no. 

What is your position on Measure I (to establish a police 
review board)? ; 

I believe in a review board. I have one hesitation about that: I 
haven’t read the ballot measure, and if it excludes a law 
enforcement officer from serving on the committee, then I don’t 
think that that’s proper. I think they have every right. I think it’s 
very proper for a law enforcement officer to sit on that 
committee, just for liaison purposes between the community 
and the sheriff's department. 

What do you see as the difference between you and Gary 
Patton? 

I guess probably it’s a matter of style. Gary’s is a kind of 
government by confrontation. I work more behind the scenes. 
Everybody should leave happy when there’s a controversy. 
Everything isn’t black and white, we have to work very hard 
together and try to rise above our petty differences. We must set 
goals and reach agreement on those goals. 

My basic attitude is that everyone’s view is valid as long as it 
doesn’t hurt someone else. There’s a mistake in our govern- 
ment; the administrators aren’t being allowed to administrate. 
We can’t do everything on our own; the mark of a good 
administrator is the ability to delegate responsibility. 

People feel insecure and uneasy these days. Everyone should 
expect some amount of satisfaction out of the government. 
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If you’re tired of politicians, then take a good look at the 
race for 3rd District Supervisor. Dick Little is a radio 
broadcaster and newsman who has covered our 
county government for over 11 years. In that time, he’s 
seen issues come and go, asked tough questions, and 
explored all the angles. He has come to the conclusion 
that the people deserve something better. 


On June 6th, your vote can make it happen. 


Elect Dick Little, Supervisor. 


Dick Little for Supervisor. 


Paid for by the Committee to Elect Dick Little, Alverta Shibig, treasurer 
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by Eric Eigenfeld 


Inflation. Newsweek Magazine has this word super-" 


imposed over a shark’s nose this week. Basic newsmagazine 
theory indicates that this is the nation’s number one topic, 
and that “in-depth analysis” can be found inside. . 

But the cover story does little more than repeat what has 
become conventional wisdom: inflation develops from too 
much government, too large wage demands by labor unions, 
and a lack of restraint on the part of the average worker. It 
has again become fashionable for moderate economists to 
promote a round of serious bullet biting as a kind of medicine 
show cure-all for this dreaded syndrome. If only we’d all 
munch lead instead of peanuts, we could once again enjoy 
20¢ loaves of bread and $32 imported silk blouses. 

At the same time, corporate executives, the nation’s most 
oppressed minority, wail about the overinvolvement of the 
government in their affairs. If only Big Government would 
stop adding $80 to the price of a GM car, the country could 
get back on its feed again. Right? 

Wrong. The myth of the corporation-as-victim survives 
only as long as the average Newsweek reader is willing to 
believe it. Our President is pushing hard for tax cuts which 
will allow the large corporations to keep an even greater 
share of their income than is currently allowed. The “invest- 
ment tax credit,”’ which only economists fully understand, is 
something which business gets as an incentive to hire those 
greedy workers with false teeth who refuse government- 
issue .45 caliber pacifiers. 

Chief Tall Teeth from Georgiz wants the ITC increased 
from 50 percent to 90 percent in order to free up more 
corporate money for jobs whose wages Big Labor will 
inevtiably find inadequate. It once was common for ordinary 
people to ridicule the phrase, “‘What’s good for GM is good 
for the country,” but it’s been a long time since I’ve heard it 
in the context of our current economic situation. The 
laundromats of California are filled with people mired as 
mammoths in a tarpit in Proposition 13 arguments. Substi- 
tute any of the state’s largest landowners for ““GM” in the 
above quote and post it next to the “Birdcage for sale” 
announcements and you have the best solvent for the Jarvis- 
initiated muck now choking California politics. 

Jarvis-Gann and a 90 percent investment tax credit are 
seductive con games that prey upon commonly held goals 
and fears: jobs, lower taxes, big government, better times. 
But their ultimate effect is to further shift the burden of 
taxation (and, ultimately, the costs of maintaining the 
society) to those who can least afford it, a step which is itself 
a Serious perversion of the “free market system’ which the 
true beneficiaries of government largesse supposedly revere. 

Newsweek spoke to Nixon-style economists, to Federal 
Reserve System officials, and to Friedman and Samuelson, 
but its “cross section of expertise” did not include anyone 
advocating the use of the Federal Government to direct 
capital toward socially beneficial ends, such as housing, 
mass transit, and alternative energy sources. It is said that 
even modest use by the military of solar energy systems 
would make them price-competitive -with depletable re- 
sources. Yet it is not unlikely that the proceeds of a stiff 
gasoline tax will go to the oil companies who will benefit 
least from substantial commitment to solar energy. The 
mainstream press and network TV are presenting “Inflation” 
as a problem whose solution lies only within a narrow range 
of possibilities suggested by a select group of individuals. 
This approach preserves the status quo and defines as 
insignificant those who seek even modestly radical alterna- 
tives. Within this is a dramatic irony: the proposals given the 
most attention thus far have yielded only minimal results, 
while steps which may potentially reverse long-standing 
trends are ignored. The key, then may at first lie less in the 
implementation of specific programs than in a commitment 
to a redefinition and reorientation of our perspectives, 
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"AD DESIGN \ rao time 


Be City on a Hill’s ad designer. Apply at student employment. 
STAFF MEETING to select ad designer, Friday, June 2, at noon. 
by David Arenson 
Despite the attempted hunky-dory atmosphere at 


Sunday’s “whale of a day”’ Open House, some aspects of 
j ‘ Poor Richard's 


Mom, Dad, Rover, and the kids were treated to “Off the 
Regents” and ‘“‘Bakke, no”’ signs as they ambled by our 
pleasant country-style buildings. Those brave enough to 
tour the halls saw a variety of things, including an ‘appliance 
faire’ at one College Five dorm. The faire, which featured a 
hanging percolator and car door, was located just a few 
floors up from a “Do not feed’ the students. Do not stick 
fingers in cages”’ sign. 

Interestingly, or not so interestingly, depending upon your 
interests, the chancellor made no public speeches. He and 
the former chancellor tried that last year and were inter- 
rupted by a few hundred students chanting “UC out of South 
Africa.” In response, former Chancellor Taylor said he 
usually orders Big Macs and citizen Sinsheimer said he 
wasn’t chancellor yet. 


real student life managed to creep through. 
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wearing pith helmets who were last seen riding on a tour bus 
that was disestablished by a short man in leisure suit and 
turtleneck somewhere near Performing Arts. 

Seriously now, which is not easy to be when talking about 
Open House, Public Affairs expressed disappointment that 
so few of the 500 volunteers were students. They should be 
thankful that most of us were at least polite to the visitors, 

. who probably spread a lot of infectious diseases while here. 
Another annual Student Country Safari is over, and it was 
basically a kindly phenomenon. Students might be interested 
in having our own UCSC carnival each year, with games, 
music, beer, etc... 

Speaking of carnivals, the top preference of student 
voters in the reg fee referendum was the $350,000 (or more) 
swimming pool. It’s not even remotely near Olympic-sized, 
and if it’s constructed like the buildings around here it will 
probably leak. 

What the reg fee committee didn’t tell you before you 
voted was that they only have $410,000 to spend. Given 
inflation, the pool would probably end up costing more than 
that by the time it’s built and your reg fees might be increased 
to pay for it. On top of that, they won’t even let you swim in it 
at night... 

Although two chancellors refused to grant him tenure, 
Sociology Lecturer Alan Sable has received job offers from 
three other universities. He may take a non-tenured position |, 

at the University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee. “But,” he 
says, “I’m not sure I want to go through the tenure thing 
again.” 

Sable said that he may decide to work as a counselor in the 
gay community. He’ll make his decision in the next few 
weeks, but there’s still a slim chance that he may Stay at 
UCSC. 

In about a week, with the help of an American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) lawyer, he will present his case to 
the Academic Senate Privilege and Tenure Committee. 
That committee, composed of five faculty members, has a 
wide latitude of options open to it. One of them is recom- 
mending to Chancellor Sinsheimer that Sable be granted 
tenure. Sinsheimer said last December 9 that he “‘would be 
persuaded” by such a recommendation. But what the 
committee is likely to decide is open to speculation. One 
prominent faculty member noted that “politics and atti-. 
tudes” may play a major role in that decision as it does in all 
tenure decisions. 

If the committee does decide to back Sable, and he is 
granted tenure by the chancellor, he might not stay here. 


4 But Sinsheimer did hold a reception this year for the 
1 PRICES EFFECTIVE THROUGH MAY 3ist. students who volunteered to guide visitors, explain why the 
| cows are there, etc. Three students attending the reception 
109.95 VALUE were reallocated, however, and their whereabouts are not 

; TEXAS INSTRUMENTS known 
> HAND HELD BRING YOUR 0 The Public Affairs Office, which organized the event, 
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all the formal processes possible under university regula- 
tions. At that point, the ACLU may decide to take his case 
to court and something of a landmark legal decision could 
result. Alan Sable v. the Regents of the University of 
California has an interesting ring to it and it might take the 
chancellor’s mind off of reallocating things... 
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LETTER from p. 8 co-workers, to hasten the day when we can HOSTEL from p. 3 


elect people to represent what we see to be the will evaluate the testimony taken at the hearing, 
a letter initiated by Borovatz that advocated real needs of the majority in this county. Towards the end of the afternoon session, __ including exploring the possibility of using 
the denial of benefits to striking Lockheed Given also the disastrous effect passage of _ people on both sides of the controversy agreed © UCSC or Lighthouse Point as alternatives. In 
workers. After the Central Labor Council, Proposition 13 would have on our state to form an ad hoc committee and work about a month a decision is expected as to 
AFSCME, the Lockheed workers andothers —_ colleges and universities and affirmative ac- _ together to find a satisfactory alternative. whether Natural Bridges will be the site or 
raised hell about it...he publicly admitted he tion programs, it would be in the students’ The state Parks and Recreation director whether another site must be found. 
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avor Of japan 
MARILYN Summer Hours 

Lunch Tues-Fri 12-2:30 


Dinner Daily 5:30-10:00 


e 9 
7~ SUKEROKU 


1701 Mission St. Santa Cruz 426-6660 


made a mistake. For sure, he’s an opportunist. own self-interest to vote. 
However, Patton, Borovatz and Baldwin Gary Hughes 
have taken stands against uncontrolled de- Santa Cruz 


velopment, fcr low-cost housing, better health 
care, improved educational programs, Head- 
start, Switchboard, infant care, senior meals, 
environmental protection and other people 
positive services. 

As a member of the William L. Patterson 
Club, Communist Party USA, Santa Cruz, I 
too believe ‘Socialists and Activists Should 
Vote’’...For the “lesser evils,’ and continue 
always to educate fellow students, friends and 
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ANNOUNCING 
ONE-WAY CHARTER FLIGHTS 
TO THE ORIENT 


MANILA BALI 
$300 Plus Tax $375 Plus Tax 


Come See Us For Charter Flights Worldwide. 
One Way Charters to Paris, Amsterdam, Zurich, and Madrid. 
Charters still available to London, Milan, Rome, Dusseldorf, and Frankfurt. 


Be for’ and af ler Sivence: 


read. ng though 


uncharted territories 


See your Charter Specialists 
Tri 
Company 


Santa Cruz 
#28 The Old Sash Mill 
(408) 425-7822 

OPEN 7 DAYS 


7 days a week 9 o'clock until Midnight! 


SANTA CRUZ 


1510 Pacitic Garden Mall 
423-5869 : 


June 6 


BETWEEN THE SLICES 


Sandwiches and Stuff 


206 LAUREL ST 
SANTA CRUZ 
425-0909 


OPEN DAILY 
9 a.m. To 8 p.m. PICK & LaVERNE 


An Endependent DA 


Responsive 
to the People 


Paid for by the Phil Horry Campaign, P.O 
Box 1314 Santa Crur, CA 95061 


The most unique 
import shop in the area. 


PACIFIC GARDEN 


imports 


1110 Pacific Garden Mall © 427-2030 
NOT ONLY ARE WE KNOWN FOR THE 

LARGEST SELECTION OF IMPORTED GOODS, 
BUT ALSO FOR OUR PERSONAL SERVICE. 
COME IN AND BROWSE AT YOUR LEISURE. 
Rugs Clothing Housewares 
Jewelry Bamboo Shades and Much More 
@ OPEN 7 DAYS AWEEK 10-68 


Furniture 
Incense 


MANY FLIGHTS ARE ALREADY FILLED 


q WE HANDLE ALL 
: YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 


*FLIGHTS: Charter, Laker, Budget, Standby 
*EURAIL PASSES 


“YOUTH HOSTEL CARDS 
“INTERNATIONAL STUDENT I.D.’s 


SEE Chris at campus travel TODAY! 
located above the Whole Earth Restaurant 


OPEN: 2:30°5 Mon thru Thurs. 
and NEW HOURS: 10-5 Tues and Thurs. 


425-1481 
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BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


The store for creative browsers 


425-8085 

703 Front Street 
Open 10-5:30 
Monday-Saturday 


VOTE JUNE 6 


ART DANNER, 


A professional, not a politician. 


Art Danner is a community-minded attorney who’s been 
working steadily in the District Attorney’s Office, serving 
the people of Santa Cruz County. His reputation as an 
able trial lawyer, his sense of fairness and his solid nine- 
year commitment to his job speak for themselves. 

Art Danner, as Chief Assistant DA for Santa Cruz 
County, is well-prepared, to take on the responsibilities 
of District Attorney. 

He deserves your vote of support. 


DANNER 


For District Attorney. 


He knows his job. 


PAID FOR BY THE COMMITTEE TO ELECT ART DANNER, KENNETH D.GRAY » TREASURER 
116 McMillan Ct., Santa Cruz 
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BUILDING/REMODELING?— 
Graduate student, former Contractor, 
will supervise & work with you (or 
‘work independently) on your project 
this summer. Can help with plans, 
permits, etc. Learn skills & save 
Money! $8/hour. Wayne, 426-5608, 
429-2781 (message). 
ADVERTISING SALES—Contact 
merchants for various college and 
university publications. Extensive 
travel—outstanding money can be 
made. Call 336-8785 

GUYS & GALS Clean out your 
closet and bring your summer clothes 
in on consignment to the Re-Run 
Shop, 1503 Mission, Santa Cruz. 
426-2753. Open Mon-Sat 11 am- 
4:30. 

COLLEGE 8 CARPENTER— 
Quality work & creative design by 
professionally experienced carpenter. 
I also do remodeling, general repairs, 
roofing, painting and plumbing. Call 
Eli, 336-2443. 


WOMEN’S HEALTH CENTER— 
10-4 Mon-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts/ 
Health library/Dr. referrals/Pregnancy 
screening/Counseling/Ovulation 
method classes/Patient rights info 
and more. 250 Locust St. 427-3500. 
HAULING AND STORAGE-— | 
Hauling: household goods. Storage: 
household and vehicle. No trash. 
Reasonable rates. Free estimates. 
475-0888. 


ARE YOU A MYSTERY TO 
YOURSELF? Free personality test- 
ing. Call: 426-3780. 


TWO ROOMS AVAILABLE— 
Needed 6/1, two males to balance out 
4-plex. Call 426-8393 
TYPING—Papers, theses, disserta- 
tions, etc...accurately, quickly, neat- 
ly done by trustworthy person. Call 
Janaki, 423-8972. 

FOUND items left behind by persons 
staying at Cal Lodge during the 1977- 
8 ski season may be reclaimed before 
6/1/78. Write or phone description 
of item, approx. time of stay— 
Manager, Cal Lodge, Box 35, Norden, 
CA. 95724/916-426-3392. Will mail 
C.O.D. 

ONE-WAY CHARTERS! LAKER 
SKYTRAIN AGENT! STUDENT 
FLIGHT DISCOUNTS! ON- 
CAMPUS TRAVEL SERVICE can 
handle all your travel needs. We issue 
Student and Hostel Cards. No has- 
sle, no hustle. Run by students, for 
students. Open 2:30-5, Monday and 
Wednesday, and 10-5, Tuesday and 
Thursday, above the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. 

TRAVEL TRAVEL—We are char- 
ter specialists offering expert travel 
counseling & bookings for Worldwide 
Travel. We have hard to find Maps 
& Books. Complete line of travel 
packs, luggage & voltage converters. 
Your one-stop travel planning center. 
Managed by UCSC Alumni. Open 7 
days. Trip & Travel Planning Co., 
No. 28, the Old Sash Mill, 425-7822. 
COLLEGIATE RESEARCH PA- 
PERS— Thousands on file. All aca- 
demic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalogue. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


SUMMER RENTAL —Spacious 
furnished studio apt. in Victorian 
house w/storage, ample parking, sun 
deck & ocean view. $275/mo. 425- 
0&872—weekdays. 

NEWBORN INFANT desired for 
adoption by Bay Area professional 
couple. All inquiries confidential. 
Write PO Box 1974, Burlingame, 
CA 94010. 

ROOM WANTED: Serious Student 
needs rooms in a2 or 3 room house or 
apt. Permanent—not _ subleting. 
Beginning 6/1. Call Jim at 426-8393 
MOPED FOR SALE $250. Great 
condition. Selling due to getting a 
bigger bike. Call Cherie, 427-2360 

HELP WANTED— Couple/persons 
wanted to work/learn on a small 
family farm and fruit stand. 1661 Sar 
Juan Rd, Hollister, CA 95023. 637- 
6170. 

24 HOUR CRISIS LINE— 


SUICIDE PREVENTION 
SERVICE. Dial: 426-2342, 
688-6581. 


TYPING— Professional copy at rea- 
sonable rates. Call anytime. Robin, 
425-0500. 
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9 hours of unreleased material by Bob Dylan 
11 PM Saturday, May 27 through 8 AM Sunday, | Ma 


ISCO LAN ) 


( FREE Friday Night, June 2, 9:00 p.m. until 1:00 a.m. in the West Gym (above Oakes). Faculty, 


Nick Harper, | KSOL D.J., and Lorente Productions 


nsored by UCSC Recreation and Oakes College 


staff, and students welcome FREE 


We are pleased to announce the addition of American Broadcasting 
Companies, Inc. and the U.S. Department of Energy to our team 
_ of active employers. 


Intern placements should commence in January, 1979. 
Special Note: Governor Brown is accepting applications for 
Summer Internships. Deadline (postmark) is Monday! 


Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 


CALL X2396. 


iz What if you fall off a mountain this summer? 
: Or have a bad bike wreck? 


Or get sick and have to seek professional medical care? 


ON JUNE 16th AT 5 pm THE QUARTER ENDS, AND SO DOES YOU REG-FEE FUNDED HEALTH CARE 
THROUGH COWELL STUDENT HEALTH CENTER 


If you are not already covered by your parents, or some other health insurance policy, we urge you to consider the following two 
summer health care plans available through your Student Health Service. 
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First, for only $30 you can continue to use the Health Center during the summer more or less as you use it during the rest of the year. (If 
you enroll in Summer Session these services will be covered by incidental fees, but only for the duration of the program in which you 
are enrolled.) Services include nurses and doctor visits, laboratory tests and reduced rate pharmacy. (X-ray, physical therapy and 
infirmary care are not available during the summer at the Health Center.) But note that this $30 coverage does not entitle you to 
surgery, hospitalization, referral to specialists, or to emergency room services. 


Second, for only $45 you can purchase a $50 deductible Blue Cross major medical plan that provides summer-long coverage anywhere 
in the world. This plan has the added advantage that emergency room coverage (for a true emergency) is provided from the first dollar, 
not on a $50 deductible basis. 


You owe it to yourself to make sure that your good health is insured during the coming summer. REMEMBER, 
YOUR REG FEE FUNDED HEALTH CENTER CEASES AT 5 PM ON JUNE 16th. So stop by the Health Center soon 
and sign up for summer coverage. The deadline to purchase both of these summer healthinsurance plans is July 7, 
1978. 
Health Care at Cowell Health Center: $30 
Health Insurance any place in the world: $45 
stop by the Health Center for more information 
Don’t be caught this summer without health insurance!! 


